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Che Outlook. 


The Rev. Dr. Babb, of San Francisco, the Cal- 
ifornia correspondent of the Cincinnati Herald and 
Presbyter, says that of some twenty cities and towns 
where the people, under the new local option law, have 
lately voted upon the question of license or no license, 
two to one voted for the latter. In the towns opposite 
San Francisco, on the other side of the Bay, the ladies 
managed the canvass, displaying great energy and tact. 
They pitched tents as near the voting places as they were 
permitted by the law. In them they spread a free lunch 
all day. Then they patrolled the streets by commit- 
tees, inviting all the voters they met or could find into 
their tents. They treated them to the best of viands, 
and to tea and coffee sweetened with smiles as well as 
sugar. Then they offered to each a “no license” bal- 
lot and a bouquet. Hundreds of topers, it is said, were 
thus induced to vote against the rum-sellers. They 
felt, degraded as they were, the purifying and enno- 
bling influence of woman. “These elections,’’ says Dr. 
Babb, “have converted thousands who have hitherto 
opposed female suffrage to believe in it and work for 
it. They say if we can have such elections as this al- 
ways it will be a blessed improvement upon the coarse- 
ness and rowdyism of the past. If the women are 
voters they will not only, as a class, vote for the best 
men and the best principles, but will make electioneer- 
ing one of the fine arts and election day a gala and 
festive time. Their presence on the scene will purify 
the atmosphere, will strengthen the virtuous and re- 
strain the vicious. Thus this movement in behalf of 
temperance will not only do much toward removing 
that great evil, but will hasten the time when woman 
shall be a voter and help to select those who make and 
administer laws. Who doubts that when that time 
comes we shall have better laws and better rulers ?’’, 


——ea>e—___—_ 

One class of the opponents of woman suffrage— 
the class represented by the Nation—is perpetually in- 
sisting that such is the subtle and powerful influence 
of sex in human affairs, that women, by mingling with 
men in political life, must inevitably lose not only 
their sweetness and charm, but even sacrifice “ the 
absolute purity which men demand of them,” They 
assume, in face of the most notorious facts to the con- 
trary, that the suffragists overlook this powerful 
element of sex, or think it of small account; whereas, 
from the very beginning of the discussion, the differ- 
ences pertaining to sex have not only been recognized 
by suffragists, but made the basis of their most power- 
ful appeals. Take, for example, this passage from 
Mrs. Livermore’s Framingham oration: “ ‘It is not 
good for man to be alone,’ was the primal utterance 
of Jehovah, and looking out into life, and scanning 
those departments where man has from time im- 
memorial refused the help of woman, the truthful- 
ness of the utterance becomes appareut. When 
woman entered the field of literature with man, then 
literature became purged of its coarseness and un- 
cleanness, and has continued to grow higher, finer and 
holier. As women have emerged from the seclusion 
of a prison-like home, where still they are held by the 
customs of the Orient, they have given grace, purity 
and refinement to social life, out of which the man 
steps down to enter political life, from which woman 
is excluded, and often makes a fearful descent in so 
doing. So too when woman entered the realm of Art, 
whether as spectator or worker, In all departments 




















of life has her partnership been beneficial, because of 
the added power, of her own sort, which she carries 
with her. Her presence in the halls of legislation 
would ensure decorum, and would tend to banish and 
suppress the brutal manifestations too often seen 
there. She would transform the public feasts into re- 
fined festivals, which, without her, are now frequently 
disgusting debauches, At the call of the country 
woman went forth to the battle-field and hospital 
ward, not as a goddess of war, but as a soother of 
sorrow and an angel of healing. And then, for the 
first time in the history of the hideous business which 
men call ‘ war,’ were its sanguinary features lighted 
up by the spirit of Christianity, and its ‘ horrid front’ 
softened by the tender ministrations of wifehood, 
womanhood and motherhood. And whenever woman 
takes her place in Government, she will take with her 
the qualities of womanhood, which make for peace 
and refinement—the qualities of motherhood, which 
turn to the relief of the poor, the defense of the weak, 
the reformation of the erring and the prevention of 
crime.”’ Is not this common sense, pure and simple? 
Does it not commend itself to the reason and judg- 
ment of candid men? We should like to have the 
Nation attempt to answer it, if it had not told us that 
the only answer it can give would require it to “ dis- 
regard the restraints of decency.” It must just judge 
for itself whether it will ‘sacrifice society to its 
squeamishness.”’ 
—  -—o—— 

The report that Prof. Longfellow was to write 
a biography of Charles Sumner is contradicted upon 
authority. A Boston paper states that Mr. Sumner 
left material for a very interesting volume, picturing 
his history before he engaged in the public service, 
which is in the hands of his literary executors; but 
no person to whom they would be willing to intrust it 
has as yet signified a desire to embody it in the bio- 
graphical literature of the country. At some time in 
the future a competent hand may attempt to sketch 
the history of Mr. Sumner’s career, and this, in con- 
nection with the times in which it was cast, and the 
events with which it was connected, would form a 
theme worthy of the most eminent of writers. We 
may have to wait years for it to be attempted. The 
speeches of the Senator are being edited by the above- 
referred-to executors, Edward L. Pierce and Francis 
V. Balch, and will contain at least four volumes more. 

bs at Ae, 

The lecture bureaus of this country, in their 
search for English celebrities, will hardly venture to 
make application to Mr. Ruskin, who lately expressed 
his contempt for lecturing in terms more remarkable 
for force than courtesy. In reply to an invitation to 
lecture in Glasgow, he thus expresses himself: ‘‘ Every- 
body wants to hear—nobody to read, nobody to think; 
to be excited for an hour, and, if possible, amused; to 
get the knowledge it has cost a man half his life to 
gather, first sweetened up to make it palatable, and 
then kneaded into the smallest possible pills, and to 
swallow it homeopathically and be wise—this is the 
passionate desire and hope of the multitude of the day. 
It is not to be done. A living comment quietly given 
toa class on a book they are earnestly reading—this 
kind of lecture is eternally necessary and wholesome; 
your modern fire-working, smooth-downy-curry-and- 
strawberry-ice-and-milk-punch-altogether lecture is 
an entirely pestilent and abominable vanity; and the 
miserable death of poor Dickens, when he might have 
been writing blessed books till he was 80 but for the 
pestiferous demand of the mob, is a very solemn warn- 
ing to us all, if we would take it. God willing, I will 
go on writing, and as well as Ican. There are three 
volumes published of my Oxford lectures, in which 
every sentence is set down as carefully as may be. If 
people want to learn from me, let them read them, or 
my monthly letter, Fors Clavigera. If they don’tcare 
for these, I don’t care to talk to them.”’ 





——__ +o — = 

Goldwin Smith’s recantation of woman suffrage, 
in Macmillan’s Magazine, has its root, it is plain to 
see, in his want of faith in Republican principles, and 
in that distrust of human nature which scholars of a 
certain narrow type are wont to feel. He does not 
believe in the capacity of mankind for self-govern- 
ment, but thinks the few were made to rule the many. 
In this, moreover, he is like all the American oppo- 
nents of woman suffrage, whose arguments, logically 
carried out, involve the overthrow of republican in- 
stitutions. And this is none the less true because they 
are generally unconscious of the fact. Mr.Smith’s recan- 
tation, while it is too weak in argument to have weight 
with any save those who already agree with him, is 
really doing a great deal for woman suffrage by the 
discussion it excites. Miss Bright’s reply was a crusher, 
and now comes Frances Power Cobbe, whose broom 
sweeps his whole fabric into the dust-hole. Nothing 
is better for woman suffrage than that its opponents 
should keep talking, and thereby promote a constant 
discussion of the subject, 





PRAYER AND PAINS. 
By MarGaret E. SANGSTER. 


“ RAY without ceasing.” Thus the Book 
On which with reverent eyes I look. 


“ Work with thy might. The night shall fall 
When thou canst do no work at all.” 


God’s word again.—But which is best ? 
The toiling hand? The heaving breast? 


The brow deep-lined with anxious care, 
Or eyes sublimed with trustful prayer ? 


And which, if different in degree, °- 
Is most of God for thee and me? 


I cannot think that anywhere 
An idle drift of aimless prayer 


Can reach as soon the throne above 
As one strong deed of earnest love. 


Nor yet that long, tumultuous days, 
Where is no margin left for praise, 


Can round themselves to restful pause 
When night its starry curtain draws, 


How shall we reconcile the two 
Aud give to each its loyal due? 


For both are precepts of the King, 
Love-wedded by a golden ring. 


They know the secret who have found 
That chapel’s gloom and church’s bound 


Are not the only places where 
The soul can say, ** The Lord is there !”’ 


Since He reveals Himself to all 
On Him in constant faith who call, 


And who in forge, or field, or store, 
Or narrow shop, or kitchen floor, 


So find a temple’s hallowed shrine 
Illumined by the Light Divine, 
Who pray as if to pray were rest, 
Who work as if to work were best, 


And keep each day, from sun to sun, : 
Encircled by *“* Thy will be done.” ¥ 


We and Our Deighbors. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


Author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “The Minister's 
Wooing,” “ My Wife and I.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
MR. ST. JOHN IS OUT-ARGUED, 


WOMAN has two vernal seasons in her life, 

One is the fresh, sweet-brier, apple-blossom 

spring of girlhood—dewy, bird-singing, joyous and 

transient. The other is the spring of young marriage, 

before the austere labors and severe strains of real life 
commence. 

It is the spring of wedding presents, of first house- 
keeping, of incipient, undeveloped matronage. If the 
young girl is charming, with her dawning airs of wo- 
manhood, her inexperienced nafve assumptions, her 
grave, ignorant wisdom, at which elders smile indul- 
gently—so is the new made wife with her little ma- 
tronly graces, her pretty sense of responsibility in her 
new world of power. 

In the first period the young girl herself is the object 
of attention and devotion. She is the permitted cen- 
ter of all eyes, the leading star of her own little drama 
of life. But with marriage the center changes. Self 
begins to melt away into something higher. The girl 
recognizes that 1t 1s no longer her individuality that is 
the chief thing, but that she is the priestess and minis- 
ter of a family state. The home becomes her center, 
and to her home passes the charm that once was 
thrown around her person. The pride that she may 
have had in self becomes a pride in her home. Her 
home is the new impersonation of herself; it is her 
throne, her empire. How often do we see the young 
wife more sensitive to the adornment of her house 
than the adornment of her person, willing even to 
retrench and deny in the first, that her home may be- 
come more cheerful and attractive! A pretty set of 
china for her tea table goes farther with her than a 
gay robe for her person. She will sacrifice ribbons 
and laces to adorn the sacred recesses which have be- 
come to her an expansion of her own being. 

The freshness of a new life invests every detail of 
the freshly arranged ménage. Her china, her bronzes, 
her pictures, her silver, her table cloths and napkins, 
her closets and pantries, all speak to her of a new 
sense of possession—a new and different hold on life. 
Once she was only a girl, moving among things that 
belonged to mamma and papa; now she is a matron, 
surrounded everywhere by things that are her own—a 
princess in her own little kingdom, Nor is the charm 
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lessened that she no longer uses the possessive singular, 
but says owr. - And behind those pronouns we and our 
what pleasant security! What innocent pharisaism 
of self-complacency as each congratulates the other 
on “our” ways, our plans, our arrangements; each 
the while sure that they two are the fortunate among 
mankind, and that all who are not blest as they are 
proper subjects for indulgent pity. “ After all, my 
dear,” says he, ‘‘ what can you expect of poor Snooks 
—a bachelor, poor fellow. If he only had a wife like 
you, now,” ete., ete. Or, “I can’t really blame Cyn- 
thia with that husband of hers, Harrydear. If I were 
married to such a man I should act like a little fiend. 
If she had only such a husband as you, now!” This 
secret, respectable mutual admiration society of mar- 
ried life, of how much courage and hope is it the 
parent! For, do not our failures and mistakes often 
come from discouragement? Does not every human 
being need a believing, second self, whose support and 
approbation shall reinforce one’s failing courage. The 
saddest hours of life are when we doubt ourselves. 
To sensitive, excitable people, who expend nervous 
energy freely, must come many such low tides! Are 
we really a miserable failure ?—a poor, good-for-noth- 
ing, abortive attempt? In such crises we need another 
self to restore our equilibrium. 

Our young friends were just in this second spring of 
life’s year. They were as fond and proud of their lit- 
tle house as a prince of his palace—possibly a good 
deal more so. They were proud of each other. She 
felt sure that Harry was destined to the high places of 
the literary world. She read his editorials with sin- 
cere admiration, hid his poems away in her heart, 
and pasted them carefully in her scrap-book. Fame 
and success she felt sure ought to come to him, and 
would. He was “such a faithful, noble-hearted fel- 
low, and worked so steadily.”” And he, with what 
pride he spoke the words “my wife.’”’ With what ex- 
ultation repressed under an air of playful indifference 
he brought this and that associate in to dine, and en- 
joyed the admiration of her and her pretty home and 
graceful, captivating ways. He liked to see the effect 
of her gay, sparkling conversation, her easy grace, on 
these new subjects; for Eva was in truth a charming 
woman. The mixture of innocent shrewdness, of 
sprightly insight, of bright and airy fancy about her, 
made her society a thing to be longed after, as people 
long for a pleasant stimulant. Like all bright, earnest 
young men, Harry wanted to “lend a hand” to make 
the world around him brighter and better, and had 
his ideas of what a charming, attractive home might 
do as a center-to many hearts in promoting mutual 
brotherhood and good fellowship. He had not a 
doubt of their little social venture in society, nor that 
Eva was precisely the person to make of their house a 
pleasant resort, to be in herself the blending and in- 
terpreting medium, through whom differing and even 
discording natures should be brought to understand 
the good that was in the other. 

As a preparation for the first experiment, Eva had 
commenced by inviting Mr. St. John to dinner, that 
she might enlist his approbation of her scheme and 
have time to set it before him in that charming fire- 
side hour, when spirits, like flowers, open to catch the 
dews of influence. After dinner Harry had an en- 
gagement at the printing office, and left Eva the field 
all to herself, and she managed her cards admirably. 
Mr. St. John had been little accustomed to the society 
of cultured, attractive women, but he had in his own 
refined nature every sensibility to respond agreeably 
to its influences; and already this fireside had come to 
be a place where he had loved to linger. So, when she 
had him comfortably niched in his corner she opened 
the first parallel of her siege. 

“ Now, Mr. St. John, you have been preaching to us 
about self-denial, and putting us all up to deeds of 
self-sacrifice—now, I have some self-denying work to 
propose to you.” 

Mr. St. John opened his blue eyes wide at this ex- 
ordium, and looked an interrogation 

“ Well, Mr. St. John,” pursued Eva, ‘we are going to 
have little social reunions at our house every Thurs- 
day, from seven till ten, for the purpose of promoting 
good feeling and fellowship, and we want our rector 
to be one of us and help us.”’ 

“Indeed, Mrs. Henderson, I have not the least social 
tact. My sphere doesn’t lie at all in that direction,” 
said Mr. St. John, nervously. ‘I have no taste for 
general society.” 

“Yes, but I think you told us last Sunday we were 
. not to consult our tastes. You told us that if we felt 
a strong distaste for any particular course, it might 
possibly show that just here the true path of Christian 
heroism lay.” 

“You turn my words upon me, Mrs. Henderson. I 
was thinking then of the distaste that people usually 
feel to visiting the poor and making themselves prac- 
tically familiar with the unlovely side of life.” 

“Well, but may it not apply the cther way? You 
are perfectly familiar and at home among the poor, 
but you have always avoided society among cultured 
persons of your own class. May not the real self- 
denial for you lie there? You have a fastidious 
shrinking from strangers. May it not be your duty 
to overcome it? There area great many I know in 
our circle who might be the better for knowing you. 
Have you a right to shrink back from them?” 

Mr. St. John moved uneasily in his chair. 

“Now,” pursued Eva, “there’s a young Dr. Camp- 
be that I want you to know. To be sure he isn’t a 





believer in the church, not a believer at all, I fear; but 
still a charming, benevolent, kindly, open-hearted 
man, and I want him to know you, and come under 
good influences.” 

“T don’t believe I’m at all adapted,” said Mr. St. 
John, hesitatingly. 

“Well, dear sir, what do you say to us when we say 
the same about mission work? Don’t you tell us that 
if we honestly try we shall learn to adapt ourselves?’ 

“That is true,” said St. John, frankly. 

“‘ Besides,”’ said Eva, ‘Mr. St. John, Dr. Campbell 
might do you good. All your friends feel that you 
are too careless of your health. Indeed, we all feel 
great concern about it, and you might learn something 
of Dr. Campbell in this.” 

Thus Eva pursued her advantage with that fluent 
ability with which a pretty young woman at her own 
fireside always gets the best of the argument. Mr. St. 
John, attacked on the weak side of conscientiousness, 
was obliged at last to admit that to spend an evening 
with agreeable, cultivated, well-dressed people might 
be occasionally as much a shepherd’s duty as to sit in 
the close, ill-smelling rooms of poverty and listen to 
the croonings and maunderings of the ill-educated, im- 
provident and foolish who make so large a proportion 
of less fortunate classes of society. It had been sug- 
gested to him that a highly educated, agreeable young 
doctor who talked materialism and dissented from the 
thirty-nine articles, might as properly be borne with 
as a drinking young mechanic who talked unbelief of 
a lower and less respectable order. 

Now it so happened, by one of those unexpected co- 
incidences that fall out in the eternal order of things, 
that Eva was reinforced in her course of argument by 
a silent and subtle influence of which she was herself 
scarcely aware. The day seldom passed that one or 
other of her sisters did not form a part of her family 
circle, and on this day of all others the fates had willed 
that Angelique had come up to work on her Christmas 
presents by Eva’s fireside. 

Imagine, therefore, as the scene of this conversation 
a fire-lighted room, the evening flicker of the blaze 
falling in flecks and flashes over books and pictures, 
and Mr. St. John in a dark, sheltered corner surveying 
without being surveyed, listening to Eva’s animated 
logic, and yet watching a very pretty tableau in the 
opposite corner. 

There sat Angelique listening to the conversa- 
tion, with the fire-light falling in flashes on her 
golden hair and her lap full of worsteds—rosy, 
pink, blue, lilac and yellow. Her little hands were 
busy in some fleecy wonder, designed to adorn the 
Christmas tree for the mission school of his church; 
and she knit, and turned, and twisted the rosy mystery 
with an air of grave interest, the while giving an at- 
tentive ear to the conversation. 

Mr. St. John was not aware that he was looking at 
her; in fact, he supposed he was listening to Eva, who 
was eloquently setting forth to him ali the good points 
in Dr. Campbell’s character, and the reasons why it 
was his duty to seek and cultivate his acquaintance; 
but while she spoke and while he replied he saw the 
little hands moving, and a sort of fairy web weaving, 
and the face changing as, without speaking a word, 
she followed with bright, innocent sympathy the 
course of the conversation. 

When Eva, with a becoming air of matronly grav- 
ity lectured him for his reckless treatment of his own 
health and his want of a proper guide on that subject, 
Angelique’s eyes seemed to say the same; and some- 
times, when Eva turned just the faintest light of satire 
on the ascetic notions to which he was prone, those 
same eyes sparkled with that frank gaiety that her 
dimpled face seemed made to express. Now, the kit- 

catches at her thread, and she stops, and bends 

over and dangles the ball, and laughs softly to herself, 

and St. John from his dark corner watches the play. 

There is something of the kitten in her, he thinks. 

Even her gravest words have suggested the air of a 
kitten on good behavior, and perhaps she may be a 
naughty, wicked kitten—who knows? A kitten lying 
in wait to catch unwary birds and mice! But she 
looked so artless—so innocent!—her little head bent 
on one side like a flower, and her eyes sparkling as if 
she were repressing a laugh!—a nervous idea shot 
through the woof of the conversation to Mr. St. 
John’s heart. What if this girl should laugh at him? 
St. Jerome himself might have been vulnerable to a 
poisoned arrow like this. What if he really were 
getting absurd notions and ways in the owl-like 
recesses and retirements of his study—growing rusty, 

unfit for civilized life? Clearly it was his duty to 

“come forth into the light of things,” and before he 

left that evening he gave his pledge to Eva that he 

would be one of the patrons of her new social enter- 

prise. 

It is to be confessed that as he went home that night 

he felt that duty had never worn an aspect so 

agreeable. It was clearly his place as a good fisher of 

men to study the habits of the cultured, refined, and 

influential portion of society, as well as of its undevel- 

oped children. Then he didn’t say it to himself, but 

the scene where these investigations were to be pursued 

rose before him insensibly as one where Angelique 

was to be one of the entertainers. It would give him 

a better opportunity of studying the genus and hab- 

its of that variety of the church militant who train in 

the uniform of fashionable girls, and to decide the yet 

doubtful question whether they had any genuine 

capacity foy church work, Angelique’s ¢yident suc- | 





cess with her class was a puzzle to him, and be thought 
he would like to rie ce better, and see if real, 
could #xist uncer that gay 


earnest, serious pur 
exterior. 

Somehow, he could not fancy those laughing eyes 
and that willful, curly, golden hair under the stiff cap 
of a sister of charity ; and he even doubted whether a 
gray cloak would seem as appropriate as the blue robe 
and ermine cape where the poor little child had rested 
her scarred cheek. He liked to think of her just as she 
looked then and there. And why shouldn’t he get ac- 
quainted with her? If he was ever going to form a 
sisterhood of good works, certainly it was his duty to 
understand the sisters. Clearly it was! 


(To be continued.) 








THE 'DI8TRICT-SCHOOL. 


By Aveusta LARNED. 


[* was a queer little company of sun-browned 
children that long ago used to go straggling down 
a winding road of a bright summer morning, on their 
way to the old stone school-house. The road was 
little more than a rustic lane, very solitary in part, 
running under the brow of a big hill and over the 
back of another still larger, and past thick orchards, 
and grass meadows, and sleepy farm-houses. 

In winter it was dreary enough when the snow blew 
and drifted into the road and the icy boughs rattled 
overhead; but in summer birds sang in the thick 
leaves and flocks grazed on the sweet herbage of the 
hills, and yellow butterflies palpitated above wayside 
thistles, and strawberries reddened in orchard hol- 
lows. 

A motley little group we were in calico frocks, and 
tow trowsers, and gingham pinafores, and sun-bonnets, 
and tattered palm-leaf hats. Probably there was as 
much human nature in that small company as often 
carries dinner baskets and tin buckets down a country 
road. We had a delegation from the big family— 
there is always one exceptionally large family in every 
rural neighborhood—with rations for the day equal to 
the allowance of a regiment. Then there was the 
talkative and highly imaginative girl, who told great 
stories about the saying and doings of her own folks, 
and let out some things it was thought might bet- 
ter have been concealed, and the homely boy with 
a monumental nose and carroty hair, who, in spite of 
his personal defects, was esteemed for his intellect. 
He was the best speller and speaker in school, and was 
supposed to know Murray’s English Reader by heart. 
Beyond that the imagination could not go. There 
was also a child with one of those composite names 
which misguided parents sometimes fasten upon their 
unprotected offspring. I remember such an one, 
though she did not belong to this particular flock of 
school children, called Ananias Sapphira Guy Fawkes 
Dunleith. This sounds like one of the stories in the 
newspapers, but alas, it is a sad and solemn fact. 

Deacon L.’s orchard lay on the road to school, and 
direful were the effects of green apples there gathered, 
or, in juvenile parlance, “hooked,” and munched by 
the way. It was more meadow than orchard, properly 
speaking, with hills and dales and grassy interludes, 
and here and there a great apple-tree putting up its 
tent of shade. Near the center occurred a dish like 
depression, where the wild strawberries were the 
largest and reddest I have ever seen. It seemed, as 
Hawthorne aptly described a certain valley, like “the 
hollow in the hand of Providence.” 

Our diversions along the road to school in summer- 
time were varied. We found “cheeses” in the com- 
mon mallow which grew abundantly by the way, and 
made funny old women, with caps and petticoats, 
from hollyhock blossoms. We “smacked’’ the fleshy 
leaves of the liver-wort, which rewarded our efforts by 
a little explosive noise, highly delightful to juvenile 
ears, and were tempted into by and forbidden paths 
by picking choke-cherries growing over the stone 
wall. There were nests of the robin and chipping 
bunting, into which we peeped daily, and sometimes 
the callow young would be lifted out of the nest by 
little brown hands, and felt of and otherwise examined, 
and then put back, much to the dismay of the old 
birds and not at all to the benéfit of the birdlings. 

Another highly prized pastime consisted in plucking, 
at the risk of much gelf-torture, the head of a big 
thistle and beating it with a stone until the dangerous 
outer covering could be removed, leaving a pretty 
pompon of crimson and white fibres. Moreover, we 
searched about stumps and logs for young leaves of 
the red sorrel, which the omniverous appetite of those 
days found delicious, and we gathered bunches of 
fragrant mint at the brook side, where the broad- 
leaved sweet flag grew, and fascinating cat tails, and 
alder,bushes, which bore in their season rich clusters 
of dark purple berries. 

The school-house was hidden under a sand hill quite 
destitute of trees, and resembled a juvenile peniten- 
tiary or lunatic asylum. It was built of stone, with 
high narrow windows that repelled curiosity, and 
gave a not too liberal supply of light and air. A large 
box stove, cracked and rusted from overheating, stood 
in the middle of the floor, and extended its forlorn 
length of pipe above our heads. Most miserable were 
we little ones on those days when the pipe smoked, 
sitting on high benches with our feet suspended several 
inches from the floor—and conning over long lines of 
words in Webster’s spelling book, like rows of petri- 
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factions, which extended up one page and down an- 
other. I can see now the boardy covers of my first 
spelling book, with a wretched blue paper pasted upon 
them. It had a peculiar smell unlike any other book, 
and which seemed to me the distinctive odor of that 
torment concentrated for us little ones in abbrevia- 
tions, and the rules in the forepart of the volume. 

Those were days before the blessed influences of 
Kindergarten and object lessons had smoothed the 
way up the hill of science for tender young feet. We 
regarded abbreviations as Margorie Fleming did the 
multiplication table, as of Satan, and not to be en- 
dured—but for the spelling book, taken as a whole, we 
had extreme reverence not to say awe. To my child- 
ish fancy the spelling book was not the work of any 
mere mortal. It had existed from the foundations of 
things, and was in some way connected with ‘* Adam's 
fall,” by which, as the catechism tells us, ‘“‘ we sinned 
all.” 

The stories in the spelling book I regarded as great 
historical facts. Nothing could have shaken my faith 
in the old man who first tried the efficacy of grass and 
turf on the saucy boy in his apple tree, and finding 
these missiles ineffectual, resorted to stones. Woe on the 
unwise milkmaid, who, counting her chickens before 
they were hatched, fell and spilled the contents of her 
pail. It seemed an immense advantage to have one’s 
artistic eye teeth cut on that picture of the boy in his 
impossible trowsers perched amid the limbs of the tree, 
and on the catastrophe of the poor milkmaid just at 
the moment she was dreaming so blissfully of her 
green gown. 

The first reading book to which we attained, after 
a long course of Webster, was like a mouthful of fresh 
grass to a lambkin that has munched dry hay many 
weeks. The stories of that small volume are fresher 
in my memory than many of the things read last 
week. Simple and easy were the lessons, each with a 
moral as large and plain as a church steeple. Punish- 
ment followed speedily upon the heels of every sin of 
omission or commission. If the world could be re- 
modelled on the nafve plan of that little book, it would 
be a very different place from any with which we are 
acquainted. 

There was a tale of a school boy who had a Christ- 
mas cake sent him from home, and very piggishly re- 
fused to share it with his comrades, but rose in the 
night and munched the cake surreptitiously in bed, 
which caused terrible pains, so that the doctor came 
and dosed him with pills, powders and boluses. 

There was another fascinating narrative of a girl of 
inguiring mind who came to grief on account of her 
devotion to keyholes. Only by a larger experience of 
life did the urchins nourished on that reader discover 
that people who devour all their own cake are not 
overtaken at once with frightful pains and penalties, 
and that eaves-droppers do not habitually tumble 
down stairs at the imminent risk of breaking their 
necks. 

Standing with our queer toes along the crack of the 
floor, we were perhaps as poor a class of little readers 
as ever murdered the English language. There was 
one boy, a loose-jointed lad, whose clothes hung upon 
him in limp fashion, as if they had been intended for 
some one a size and a half larger than he was and had 
only come into his possession by accident. Every part 
of his frame appeared to assist in the painful reading 
lessons. He pumped hia words up from the depths, 
bringing them out with an even unaltered nasal drawl 
that utterly defied “ stops.” 

It was this boy, if I remember rightly, who was one 
day reading the Bible to his grandmother, a very deaf 
old lady and somewhat childish. The portion of Script- 
ure chosen was a chronological table from the Old 
Testament. The lad went floundering on until he 
came to a passage relating to the wife of Nahor, which 
he delivered in this wise: ‘ Milk a bear.” 

“* What’s that?” exclaimed the old dame, whose good 
ear was inclined toward him, “ they don’t milk bears, 
my son.”’ 

“It says so, anyway,” persisted the lad. 

“Well,” returned the old lady after a moment of sa- 
gacious reflection, ‘they never have in my day, but 
there’s no knowing what they did in old times.” 

Every social event in the country used to be fore- 
shadowed by the preparation of a large “batch” of 
pies. Previous to Thanksgiving there were piles of 
them corded and stacked on the buttery shelves. The 
same pious ceremony was performed when the school- 
teacher was expected to board out his time. More 
preparation was deemed necessary for the young man 
who taught the winter school than for the young wo- 
man who ruled in summer, as a college graduate or 
half-fledged collegian was supposed to have a much 
more fastidious and exacting appetite than a summer 
school ma’am, who was frequently the daughter of some 
farmer living in the neighborhood. The vicissitudes 
of bed and board and various styles of cookery, made 
district school-keeping a mild form of purgatory; but 
if a teacher had popular manners and made himself 
liked, he was able to pass through the ordeal and ex- 
tract considerable amusemepvt. No better school for 
the study of human nature was ever devised. 

I saw, not long since, in some country newspaper, 
that complaint had been entered against a young lady 
teacher in a rural district for allowing her young man 
to sit beside her in school kours with his arm about her 
waist, occasionally stealing a kiss. It brought to mind 
a certain young woman with a positive shade of red in 
ber ringlets, and a “ tip tilted ’’ nose, somewhat in the 





style of Susan Nipper, who taught the summer term 
long ago. She was “ keeping company” with a young 
man belonging to another township, and she made up 
her wedding outfit in the intervals of instruction and 
sometimes carried on both employments at the same 
time. I can hear now the scratch of her needle as she 
conducted a spelling lesson and laid the gathers of a 
white garment in her lap with the energy peculiar to 
‘er disposition. This trousseau was not quite as elab- 
orate as a modern society girl’s, and the money earned 
at school-keeping was probably designed to purchase 
the six real silver tea-spoons then considered indispen- 
sable to the setting-up of anything like respectable 
housekeeping. 

Miss Nipper’s young man sometimes happened along 
and tapped at the school-house door, and was told to 
come in with a tartness which augured ill for his future 
peace of mind. He was a tall, slender, and painfully 
bashful youth, with a small head and a mouth held 
partway open, as it seemed, because overcrowded with 
teeth. There was a little pale fuzz on his chin, and his 
hair was the color of a very young gosling’s down. 

Thcre appeared to be some invisible limit beyond 
which the poor fellow did not dare venture so long as 
school was in. He stationed himself within the pre- 
scribed bounds and gazed intently at the row of hats 
and bonnets on the opposite wall, every moment more 
painfully conscious that he was coloring up to the 
roots of his hajr. Miss Nipper allowed no foolishness 
before the scho.ars, whatever took place at other 
times, but in spite of her skill in ignoring the young 
man and going on just as if he had not been present, a 
suppressed titter ran round among the ill-mannered 
urchins which was met by a look which seemed to say 
that nothing would afford Miss Nipper’s feelings such 
immediate relief as to take the titterer’s heads directly 
off their shoulders. 

Miss Nipper and her swain and the flock of school 
children have all vanished. Perhaps the old road itself 
has disappeared. 


* Ah, happy hills! ah, pleasing shade! 
Ah, fields beloved in vain! 
Where once my careless childhood strayed, 
A stranger yet to pain! 


** T feel the gales that from ye blow 

A momentary bliss bestow, 

As waving fresh their gladsome wing, 
My weary soul they seem to soothe, 
And redolent of joy and youth, 

To vreathe a second spring.” 








THE GIVERS. 
By Mary Cram. 


YE large givers, never while ye live 
Think to receive as freely as ye give ; 
Ye are the errand-doers of the Lord, 
In you his blessings for our race are stored! 


Care for the rest, and he will care for you; 
e flowers trust him for the morning dew ; 
t falls upon them, and like you they bloom, 
Children of light, amid a dark world’s gloom. 


The givers here will be receivers there 

In the Beyond—God’s home so bright and fair, 
Where he so loving waits to welcome in 

The weary victors over self and sin. 


And the most weary most enjoy his rest ; 
A mother’s heart is in the Saviour’s breast, 
And though to all nis children he is kind, 
Around the tiréd ones his arms are twined. 








RELIGIOUS FREEDOM DENIED IN 
TURKEY. 


VIOLATION OF THE PRINCIPLE OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 
IN THE CASE OF MUSTAPHA OF MARASH. 


HE attention of Christian powers has lately 
been called to the flagrant violation of the pledges 
of the Turkish Government in reference to religious 
liberty in the case of three Christian teachers of the 
Nusareyeh tribe of North Syria. While these men still 
remain in durance at Damascus, notwithstanding the 
most earnest efforts made by Christian governments 
for their liberation, there is brought to our notice an- 
other and similar case, which we are compelled to lay 
before the representatives of Christian powers. 

We feel compelled to do this with greater earnestness, 
because in these repeated acts of persecution, occur- 
ring simultaneously with a persistent effort at the 
capital to hinder the circulation of the Christian 
Scriptures, there is manifest a spirit and a purpose, on 
the part of the Turkish Government, which challenges 
instant attention on the part of the Christian powers 
and the Christian public of Europe and the United 
States. If it be true, as is remarked in a letter just 
received from Marash, that “‘ we hear of religious lib- 
erty, but see nothing of it in these parts,’ it is high 
time the facts were known, that we may take our bear- 
ings for a new‘departure. 

A Turk of Marash, in the province of Aleppo, by 
the name of Mustapha, some twelve years since ac- 
cepted Christianity, and was baptized in Constanti- 
nople, where he resided for some time, and was per- 
sonally known to many of us. Subsequently he 
returned to his native place and brought his family to 
Constantinople. At that time, however, his wife had 
not yet embraced Christianity, and for her sake he 
removed again to Marash, where, for some years, he 
abstained from any public confession of his Christian 





faith. Meantime, he not only clung to that faith him- 
self, but also taught it to his own household, where he 
was in the habit of conducting daily Christian wor- 
ship, his wife and children accepting Christianity as 
well as himself. He did not, however, dare to attend 
public Christian worship; and, indeed, when he last 
year proposed, with all his family, to come out boldiy 
as a Christian, the Protestant Christians of Marash (a 
Protestant population of 2,400 souls) dared not receive 
him. 

It is manifest that his Christian faith and that of his 
family could not always remain concealed. Musta- 
pha’s eldest son, Ali, a lad in his seventeenth year, has 
attended one of the’Protestant community schools all 
the past winter, and a daughter, ten years of age, is in 
the boarding-school for girls in Marash. He has also 
two other children. 

During the month of April last, both father and son 
regularly attended the public religious services in one 
of the Protestant churches of Marash. This incensed 
the Moslems, and on Sunday, the 3d inst., a company of 
them came to Mustapha’s door, and said: ‘“* Come out, 
you gaour [infidel]; we will kill you.” He said, “Go 
and report me to the government,” and went again 
with his son, in the afternoon, to church. 

On the following day he was summoned, and, later, 
his son also, before the Governor of the city, where 
they both confessed that they were Christians. That 
night they were arrested, bound in chains, and sent 
off, under guard, to parts unknown, his family remain- 
ing at Marash, exposed to serious danger. 

The Turkish Government may say, as it has said in 
similar cases, that these.men were arrested for their 
own safety! Are, then, the chains for safety? Has 
the repeated beating of the Nusareyeh teachers been 
for their safety? It is insisted that those teachers joim 
their fellow-soldiers in Moslem worship. Is that for 
their safety? Does religious liberty mean that a man 
may be a Christian only on the condition that he 
scrupulously conceal the fact? Does religious liberty 
mean 2 premium on hypocrisy? Is it not a point to be 
pressed that, when a man, as is clearly and demon- 
strably the case with Mustapha and his family, and 
with the Nusareyeh teachers, freely and with no im- 
proper influence from without, embraces Christianity, 
“he shall not be molested on account of his religion ;” 
that he shall bave freedom of worship, Christian com- 
munities being free to receive such men? Mustapha’s 
civil status has not been transferred to the Protestant 
community, simply because that community dared not 
receive bim. <A declaration of religious liberty surely 
means that a man shall not be hindered in the confes- 
sion of his faith, and in acting up to the requirements 
of that faith, or it means nothing, and is a delusion 
and a snare. If it is replied, “There are others who, 
like Mustapha, are Christians, and only wait for lib- 
erty to confess it,’ we answer that this is true, and wo 
argue that this is a strong additional reason for insist- 
ing on the principle, and demanding Mustapha’s re- 
lease and restoration to all his rights, together with 
the assurance that the Christian community that re- 
ceives him shall have the perfect right and immunity 
to do so. 

In sharp contrast to Mustapha’s arrest and eruel ex- 
pulsion from the city by night, the pastor of one of the 
Marash churches, now in Constantinople, relates that, 
a few years ago, the conversion of two Armenians to 
the Moslem faith was celebrated in those very streets 
of Marash by a procession headed by the officers of 
government, the converts being triumphantly escorted 
with instruments of music, and mounted upon horses 
gaily caparisoned, attended by bands of soldiers and 
by multitudes of the Mohammedan population. This 
pastor was an eye-witness of that scene. 

Rev. Mr. Montgomery, of Marash, writes, in refer- 
ence to the case of persecution above described: ‘* Mus- 
tapha has committed no crime, neither can anything 
be proved against him, except that he has become a 
Christian. It is a clear test of the right of a Moslem 
to become a Christian, and should be presented as such 
to the Christian powers of Europe and America.” 

The above statement was prepared for publication 
by the Turkish branch of the Evangelical Alliance. 
Letters from Constantinople, of a more recent date 
(June 23), give further developments of the case of 
Mustapha. His daughter has been taken, by the Turk- 
ish authorities, from the Protestant school, and, with 
his two other young children, placed in a bigoted Mos- 
lem family in Marash. Mustapha himself, with his 
wife and eldest son, were brought to Constantinople, 
under guard, and after being kept there some days, in 
the common prison of the city, were sent into exile to 
Smyrna. There, after another attempt to induce them 
to deny their faith, they were delivered to the Protes- 
tants, but forbidden to leave the city. 

Twenty years ago, the Turkish Government pro- 
claimed religious liberty as the law of the land. The 
text of the firmans issued, and the official correspond- 
ence, especially that with the English ambassador, 
show that this religious liberty was meant to be for 
all, without distinction of race or religion. When the 
present school of officials are reminded of this, they 
reply that it is absurd to suppose that a Moslem can 
ever become a Christian, and that the edict of religious 
liberty never could have been intended to refer to 
Mohammedans. Their action in this case of Musta- 
pha, taking his younger children from him, and send- 
ing him and the rest of his family into exile, has been 
taken in defiance of the remonstrances of the foreign 
ambassadors. And now we hear tha’ the Grand Vizier 
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declares it to be his purpose to stop the printing and 
circulation of the Bible in Turkish throughout the 
empire, thus revoking the express permission given 
years ago for its publication and circulation. There 
is hope that a general and decided manifestation of 
Christian public opinion in disapprobation of this re- 
actionary policy of the government may lead to its 
abandonment. Persistence in it must prove disas- 
trous to the government, and to all the interests of 
the empire. 








RESURGEMUS. 


T matters little where this weary frame 
Rests on its final pillow. Whether laid, 

With many tears, by gentle hands, beneath 
The verdant turf, o’erbloomed by fragrant flowers, 
Or cast to wither on the desert sands ; 
Or prisoned ‘neath the ponderous marble’s dome, 
In vaults of gloomy silence with the worm ; 
Or in cremation’s ashes urned and niched ; 
Or in old ocean’s chambers vast and dark, 
Amid its caves and corals weltering, 
While ages write their records. All that once 
Was human still abideth, and awaits 
A final waking; since this mortal must 
A glorious immortality put on. 


Ask not proud Science how this thing can be: 
She answers not, save only to affirm 

The elements are indestructible. 

In this path Reason falters and is blind. 
Faith, leaning on the Word, alone can solve 
The mystery and challenge—* It shall be.” 
There is a voice the very dust can wake, 
And the death-mould of ages vocalize; 

Find ears to hear in earth’s sepulchral caves 
Deepest and darkest, and re-animate 

The ashes of the melancholy urn. 

Vainly the monumental marble weighs 
Above the silent sleeper; vainly, too, 

The magnitude of waters presses down 

In its far depths of sunless quietude 

The drowned and long forgotten : they shall part 
The yeasty billows back to life again. 
Atoms unseen, that people all the air, 

Shall run obedient, hasting to re-form 
Their pristine mass of human organisms, 
The same, yet not identical. 


So shall the glorious consummation come ; 
O’er the Destroyer so shall triumph Life, 
And Death be “ swallowed up in victory.” 
E. W. B. C. 


TREE CONSECRATION. 
(A Buddhist Ceremony.) 
By Mrs. A. H. LEONOWENs. 


N the morning of the 24th of June, 1865, I was 
invited to witness the Siamese ceremony of con- 
secrating sacred trees. I gladly accepted the invita- 
tion, although it was one of the hottest days in the 
year. Passing the eastern front of the grand royal 
palace at Bangkok, I followed a motley throng of gaily 
dressed men, women and children, through the arched 
and towering porcelain gateway leading to the tem- 
ple, where reposes, in gigantic state, the wondrous 
sleeping idol of the last Buddha. Imagine a long 
building of immense size, with tapering roof, and 
quaint Gothic doors and windows, thrown wide open 
to the floods of yellow sunlight that streamed through 
them, and revealing a reclining figure, one hundred 
and fifty feet long, and forty feet high, entirely cover- 
ed with plate of gold, the head adorned with a pago- 
da-shaped fret-work of gold, colored red, resting on 
the right arm, the eyes half closed in solemn contem- 
plation, the soles of its monstrous feet covered with 
bas-reliefs inlaid with mother-of-pearl and chased 
with exquisite effect in purest gold, each separate de- 
sign distinctly representing one of the many transmi- 
grations. of the Buddha, whereby he attained Nirv4- 
na, on the finger nails are engraven his divine attri- 
butes, which are ten in number. The temple itself, in 
which the sleeping idol reposes, is unquestionably one 
of the’ most remarkable structures of its class to be 
found in Siam. The lofty octagonal pillars, the quaint 
Gothic doors and windows, the tapering and gilded 
roofs are carved in an infinite variety of emblems, the 
serpent, the lotos, the Bhodi Tree and the palm, pre- 
dominating. The adornment of the exterior is only 
equalled in its profusion by the pictorial and hiero- 
glyphic embellishment within. The ceiling is painted 
blue and curiously overlaid with mythological figures 
and symbols, most conspicuous among these are still 
the Bhodi Tree or the tree of knowledge, and the ser- 
pent, coiling round the mystic orb of the Hindoos. In 
the middle of the ceiling are painted the seven con- 
stellations known to the ancients, revolving round a 
central sun painted yellow, and in the form of a lotos 
—called by the Siamese Dokahthiet, or sunflower, be- 
cause it expands its leaves to the rising sun, and con- 
tracts them as he sets. On the cornices are displayed 
twelve trees, the trunk of each encircled by a distinct 
species of serpent, on whose sides the twelve signs of 
the zodiac are represented. 

Tree and serpent worship ranks among the very 
earliest forms through which the human mind sought 
to approach and to propitiate the mysterious powers 
of nature. Two thousand years ago it was the com- 
mon religion not only of the Island of Ceylon, but of 
almost all the remote parts of Asia; and wherever we 
meet with the serpent worship, in tradition or in his- 
tory, there is also a sacred tree, or trees, connected 
withit. To this day the most learned physicians of 











Siam make use of the bite of snakes and crocodiles to 
cure dreadful epidemics, cholera, etc. In Egypt, Car- 
thage, Greece, Persia, India and Java, the serpent is 
honored by the original inhabitants, and is always 
looked upon as a harbinger of good from the unknown. 

Tree and serpent worship, however, was so utterly 
antagonistic to the mild and benevolent spirit of Budd- 
hism, that it was summarily abolished by the earliest 
Buddhist council. But in spite of all their combined 
efforts, it is found to crop out again and again, and it 
still remains as a sacred tradition among all classes 
and ranks of Buddhists. 

But to retu.n to our subject. In the center of the 
paved courtyard, facing the main building, stands an 
immense pond, with stone steps leading down to the 
water’s edge, which is kept constantly supplied with 
water from the river itself. Here some sacred croco- 
diles, water-snakes and eels find a pleasant home. 
This last statement is doubtful, however, so far as the 
eels and other small-finnish tribe are concerned ; for 
they constantly disappear, and are as frequently re- 
plenished by pious men and women, who hope to gain 
heaven by emptying baskets of live eels into this sa- 
cred pond, to be devoured by the crocodiles. The 
dark-skinned water-snakes are shy, and only come to 
the surface when the coast is clear; but the crocodiles 
are perfectly tame and familiar with the priests who 
keep the temple, and seem to have the power of even 
distinguishing their voices; for only when called in 
their well-known tones will they come to the surface 
to receive the rice, bananas and custard-apples that 
are brought to them daily. All round the temple are 
planted groves of sacred trees, eighty-one of which 
surrounded the pond, affording a most delightful and 
agreeable shade. Such was the temple and surround- 
ings where I witnessed one of the most curious and 
mystical ceremonies known to the Buddhists of to- 
day. When I planted myself under one of the sacred 
trees, in what I considered a most favorable position 
to command a fine view of the mystic rites, while 
watching, at the same time, the operations of the holy 
crocodiles, I was told the position was too sacred a one 
for an outsider, and, after some reluctance on the part 
of certain lay officers, whose business it was te attend 
to the crowd, I was permitted to seat myself on a 
fallen branch of one of the most ancient of the sacred 
trees, so sedulously preserved that the removal of a 
single twig is prohibited, and even the fallen leaves, 
as they are scattered by the wind, are collected with 
reverence as relics of the holy place. An immense 
concourse of worshipers and interested spectators 
were seated, in a circular form, outside of the inner 
circle made by the trees. An open sala on the east 
was occupied by a band of male and female musicians, 
both vocal and instrumental. Troops of bright young 
girls, gaily dressed in crimson and gold, carried bas- 
kets of flowers and fruit as offerings to the sacred 
beasts in the pond. There were boys with torches 
flaring in broad daylight; there were women with 
silver and golden dishes of preserves and confection- 
ery for the priests; there were slaves, gorgeously 
dressed, bearing costly gifts to the great sleeping idol; 
there were great ladies brilliantly attired in sparkling 
jewels that reflected tens of thousands of suns on their 
necks and arms, fingers and toes, reclining on silken 
cushions. There was nothing wanting to complete 
the oriental splendor and barbaric pomp of the 
strange scene before me. 

Presently the conch-shells were blown loud and 
shrill, and we saw a long line of priests in yellow gar- 
ments, bare-headed and closely-shorn, with eyes cast 
down, and veiling their faces with jeweled fans, en- 
ter through the open gateway. A general stir was 
manifested in the crowd; merry boys and girls pressed 
forward; devout and brilliantly-attired ladies bent 
the knee and folded their hands reverently, while the 
slaves and attendants crouched down and hid their 
faces in the dust. As soon as the long line of priests 
approached the pond, they joined hands and per- 
formed a sort of march round it; they then turned 
their backs to the pond, and stood still, forming a 
circle, and each facing one of the sacred trees; they 
were eighty-one in number—a priest for every tree. 
A loud and sudden peal of music now gave the signal 
that the ceremony was about to commence, and im- 
mediately seven laymen, keepers of the temple, 
stepped forward, with large balls of unspun cotton 
thread in their hands, which they proceeded first to 
wind round the trunks of the sacred trees, then round 
the body of each priest—this was done as many as 
seven or nine times; I am not quite sure which—hav- 
ing bound them in long lines to the trees, so as to form 
a double circle, one round the sacred trees and one 
round the priests, with straight lines passing from the 
body of each priest towards the trees; the ends of the 
threads were all collected and carried in long lines 
through the open doors and windows of the temple, 
and placed in a united and closely-twisted knot in 
the left palm of the sleeping figure of the Buddha. 

This was followed by a low, solemn chant from the 
priests in concert, during which each one laid his out- 
stretched arms lightly on the mystic web of unspun 
cotton that united the living, breathing, thinking man 
to the dumb, mysterious life hidden away in the hard, 
insensible heart of the tree, and thence to the hand of 
the great sleeping god in the temple, with whose birtn, 
life, and death the Bhode tree was so intimately asso- 
ciated, The entire crowd prostrated themselves, and 
a solemn silence prevailed during the chant or prayer, 
which extolled the praises of the Buddha, enumerated 








the twenty-five million six hundred thousand “ asong- 
kies” or metempsychoses through which he struggled 
to attain divine omniscience, and of which he is sup- 
posed to remember every form he ever entered, be- 
holding with the clear eyes of a god the endless diver- 
sities of transmigrations through the vegetable, ani- 
mal, human, and angelic worlds throughout the 
spaceless, timeless, numberless universe of visible and 
invisible life. Atlength this weird metaphysical rhap- 
sody ended with an invocation to the Omniscient One, 
“that, as he remembered not only all the men and ani- 
mals, but even all the plants through which he passed 
on his road to Nirvana, so all mankind be made to feel 
and to acknowledge their entire dependence on the 
vegetable and anima! world around them; that, as man 
is but part of a whole, in which life is constantly 
changing to and from the vegetable and animal world, 
so may each one be taught the transformations which 
their souls must undergo in the spiritual world of merit 
and demerit. And that, as all nature is connected 
andjbridged over with the mystic web of life and death, 
so may they, the priests, be found bound to the invisi- 
ble spirit of knowledge which alone reveals to the re- 
flecting mind the path of virtue.” 

At the conclusion of this singular chant, the priests 
suddenly but rather deliberately wheeled round and 
round in the mystic circle which bound them, and 
every time they turned toward the pond they scat- 
tered cakes and rice and fruit into the water, at which 
was heard a sudden rush and several crocodiles ap- 
peared with open jaws, into which the offerings myste- 
riously disappeared. Finally the mystic cords were 
dissolved by the boys, who fired them with their light- 
ed torches, and the priests departed, leaving numbers 
of devout men and women to pour out their hearts and 
their simple gifts at the feet of the monster sleeping 
god. 








CIVIL RIGHTS IN VIRGINIA. 


By Mrs. OrRA LANGHORNE. 


N common with most Southern people and 
nearly all Virginians, we of this old-fashioned 
town have been greatly exercised as to the Civil 
Rights Bill for some time past, and perhaps your 
readers would feel interested to hear something of the 
general sentiment herein regard to it. One feature of 
the subject is its universal interest. Not only does 
the Republican and the Conservative, the Caucasian 
and the African, the wealthy banker and ragged va- 
grant, the corner loafer and the most quiet family cir- 
cle discuss the theme, but the interest of a class usually 
as oblivious of political affairs and the passage of laws 
as of the oxygen and hydrogen in the surrounding 
atmosphere has been intensely aroused; I mean the 
children. Had some cruel tyrant issued an edict pro- 
hibiting tops and marbles, abolishing skipping ropes 
and dolls, not more fully would the small fry realize 
that in this special act of legislation their welfare is 
deeply involved and their interests at stake. Of course 
the Conservative papers denounce the bill; they have 
a@ regular programme, which is to oppose any and 
every measure proposed in the North, or by the Ad- 
ministration, without reference to the merits of the 
case. With them the Northern people are always 
“the oppressors of the South;’’ every measure is but 
“another effort to humiliate the South.” General 
Grant is always ‘“‘ Cesar,” ‘ Usurper;"” the coming 
anniversary of the birth of the Republic is the ‘‘ Cen- 
tennial Humbug,” ete. Their clamor receives no atten- 
tion, and it deserves none. Were one “sent from the 
dead, or should an angel of heaven come unto them”’ 
(via New Engiand), they would not receive them! 
But there are two classes who oppose the bill, espeo- 
ially as to the school feature thereof, who deserve a 
hearing from all moderate and right-minded people 
who advocate this measure; and these are the native 
Republicans of the South, and all who are connected 
as workers in the Free School system. The other pro- 
visions of the bill are deemed of far less importance. 
In regard to public conveyances, it is thought that 
such things, in time, will regulate themselves, as pure- 
ly social questions usually do. I believe the objection 
most Southerners would urge on this point is not es- 
pecially to the African race, but to the “great un- 
washed ”’ of all races, and they would object quite as 
much to the uncouth and unclean Hibernian, or Ger- 
man, or American, the only difficulty on the question 
being that the white laborer, realizing his poverty, 
will only travel when forced to do so, and will then 
take the cheapest method of reaching his destination ; 
while the proverbially improvident negro, in regard to 
whom the long-believed theory of intense local attach- 
ment is quite exploded, will spend his last dime in an 
aimless jaunt from Dan to Beersheba, by the most com- 
fortable method of getting there, and only remaining 
long enough with the Beershebapns to make a little raise, 
will return to Dan, or whithersover his fancy prompts. 
It is difficult for me, a Virginian born, to listen with 
patience to the objections made to this provision of 
the bill, when I remember that none of us could travel 
comfortably in “slave times,’’ as the negroes say, 
without a colored girl in the carriage, or whatever 
conveyance we chanced to take; and no mother could 
possibly get along with her children without a nurse 
or two sleeping beside her bed; though, to be sure, 
these servants were tidy in dress and trained to good 
manners. . 
As to the admittance to hotels, I do not know any 
class here who would be to any extent sufferers from 
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the enactment of this clause, except the would-be 
Bonifaces of the African race. In every Virginia town 
of any importance, I suppose in every Southern town, 
there is to be found an inn, usually bearing the sign, 
‘Union Hotel;” (by the bye, the only place in Virginia 
now willing to display that once-honored title) where 
some fat, comfortable-looking “auntie,” who has a 
natural genius for cooking, or some sleek “ uncle,” 
with the manners of a Chesterfield, dispenses the hos- 
pitalities of his house, for a consideration, to the trav- 
eling public of the colored persuasion. These houses 
flourish especially in towns where the Federal Courts 
are held, as in these courts alone are negro jurors as 
well as white men summoned; and I may mention, asa 
specimen of the working of the new order of things, 
that in Harrisburg, a thriving village in the beautiful 
valley of Virginia, at a late term of the court, a rela- 
tive of mine, having invited the officers of the court to 
take tea with her, sent an urgent message to a most 
respectable colored woman, once a slave in the family, 
still called ‘“‘Mammy” by two generations, and the 
presiding spirit at all births, deaths, and other impor- 
tant events in our large connection, to come and assist 
her in the preparations to entertain her guests. Great 
was the young matron’s discomfiture when the urchin 
returned with his answer. “Mammy was very sorry 
she could not come; but she had invited the colored 
jurors to take tea with the African preacher at her 
house, and would Miss Nettie lend her a few teaspoons 
if she could spare them.” 

But with the provision of the bill as to the public- 
schools, the case is very different. It must be remem- 
bered that the free schools are altogether a Republican 
measure, and were greatly opposed in the beginning by 
all Conservatives. Many of the extremists still oppose 
them, and only in the last two years have they become 
generally popular. 

Oh! the blessedness of the Free School. Here the child 
of the proscribed Radical, of the proud Virginian, 
broken in fortune, of the ignorant foreigner, the de- 
graded negro, each and all can be well and faithfully 
taught. Said an intelligent Republican lately: ‘“‘ The 
Free School System is the one progressive move now 
making in Virginia.’”” Here, in Lynchburg, where 
the school superintendent is efficient and enthusiastic 
in his profession, where the city has contributed very 
liberally to the school buildings, it is acknowledged by 
all but afew willfully blinded persons that they are by 
far the best schools we have ever had; and the colored 
schools are all taught by white citizens of the town, 
some of them scions of our “first families,” and all 
faithful in their work. These schools are doing all 
that is done in any quarter to elevate and improve the 
six thousand negroes included within our corporate 
limits; and already they begin to show their good 
effects. And yet, so strong is the Conservative preju- 
dice against the system that, in my three years resi- 
dence here, I have hardly seen an allusion to the pub- 
lic schools mm the journals of that party, except a 
remark made a few weeks since in oue of them, that 
“the chief effect of the Civil Rights Bill would be to 
break up the Free Schools which, in our (the editor’s) 
opinion, would be a good thing.” Said the State Super- 
intendent of Schools, in the Educational Journal of 
March 25th, a few days before the close of the term of 
the Assembly: “ I have presented subjects of much im- 
portance to the Legislature in regard to the schools, 
but to this date have not been able to gain their atten- 
tion.”” Dr. Ruffner, the superintendent aforesaid, is a 
man of thorough culture, who spent several months 
prior to entering upon his duties in examining in per- 
son the systems in operation in most of the Northern 
States. He is by all acknowledged to be able and effi- 
cient in his place, notwithstanding which, at the expi- 
ration of his term of office a few months since, a very 
strong effort was made to prevent his re-election, his op- 
ponents being led by our United States Senator elect, 
Col. Withers, and the ground of opposition being that 
Dr. Ruffner “ hugged the nigger ; he made no difference 
in the schools for colored children and those for the 
whites.”’ And yet Dr. Ruffner earnestly opposes the 
passage of the Civil Rights Bill, because he is convinced 
that the Free School System of Virginia and other 
Southern States would be broken up thereby. Canon 
Kingsley lately earnestly quoted the words of Lord 
Bacon: “The greatest evidence of wisdom is to accept 
the voice of God revealed in facts;” and it’s a very 
established fact, as we have learned to our cost, that 
the Conservative party in Virginia have a majority of 
thirty thousand; and that the Legislature elected last 
fall is more than three-fourths Conservative. I have 
heard it stated on good authority, that had the bill 
passed this Congress, when the Legislature was in ses- 
sion, two hours would have sufficed to repeal all the 
laws in regard to Free Schools in the State. When the 
first vote was taken upon the bill in the United States 
Senate, three Republicans voted nay; of these the 
Senator from Virginia, Hon. J. F. Lewis, is a true ex- 
emplar of the adage, ‘“‘an honest man is the noblest 
work of God.” No man can show a more spotless 
record of purity of character, and unshaken, un- 
deviating loyalty. Descended from an ancestry who 
risked life, fortune, all, to establish the Republic, bis de- 
votion was as unswerving as theirs in the stormy days 
of the rebellion. A member of the convention which 
passed the ordinance of secession, he was “ faithful 
among the faithless found.” In that dark and solemn 
hour, weighty with the fate of nations and of an en- 
thralled race, when in secret session the members of 
the convention were asked that fateful question, * Will 





you sign the ordinance?’”’ many, alas! yielded to the 
madness of the hour, and answered “ aye;’’ but when 
it came to Mr. Lewis’ turn he straightened that stal- 
wart form which never shrank before mortal man, 
and, stepping forward, held forth that strong arm 
which is ever ready to defend the right, and sternly 
answered, “Cut it off first.” And as bravely did he 
vote against his party when he deemed it right to op- 
pose the passage of the Civil Rights Bill, which can 
now but be productive of evil to all classes, chiefly to 
those for whose benefit it is intended. 

I think it is very difficult for Northern people, unless 
they live here, quite to understand matters and things 
among us, and especially the relations of the white and 
colored people of the South, and to realize just why we 
could live so intimately with the negroes as slaves, and 
cannot live at all intimately with them when free. 

It seems very strange to the uninitiated; but we do 
feel kindly to the negroes; nay, we love them, if we 
did beat them, and sell them, and separate their fami- 
lies; but we cannot and will not have them in the same 
schools with our own children, until they learn to 
leave off lying, and stealing, and using vile language, 
and get some virtuous young women among them, 
which time may God speed! 

The friends of the bill argue that it was Mr. Sumner’s 
scheme, his dying request to his party, to the nation. 
So be it. We, too, in the South honor the great advo- 
cate of freedom; but was not Mr. Sumner prophetic 
rather than practical? His whole life was given to the 
cause, and he was fortunate that he lived to behold 
emancipation; but will it not be wiser to wait a while 
until we see what the negro race will do with the great 
privileges already granted them, than to trust their 
inexperienced hands, already grasping more than they 
can well manage, with anything more? 

LYNCHBURG, Va. 








THE NEW RELIGIOUS WAR IN GER- 
MANY. 


By A BERLINER-RESIDENT. 


T last the ecclesiastical conflict in Germany 
has come to an open declaration of war—a war 
no less real and threatening that it is waged through 
the press and the polls than if Gustavus Adolphus 
were again pitched in the open field against Tilly and 
Wallenstein. Indeed, this may prove to be another 
“Thirty Years’ War,’ since each party has resolved 
upon the extermination of its antagonist. For the 
present there can be but two parties in Germany, un- 
der whatever subordinate names these may be classi- 
fied: the National party, consecrated to the unity of 
Germany, and to the development of the national 
spirit and life under the free Constitution of the Em- 
pire, and the Ultramontane party, which is now seek- 
ing to combine the whole Catholic population for the 
dissolution of the Empire, for the overthrow of the 
institutions of modern society, and the restoration of 
the Middle Ages. 

The programme of this latter party has just been 
put forth by the Catholic Union, meeting at Mayence 
on the 18th June. It reaffirms the declaration of the 
Pope, that modern society, being essentially anti- 
Christian, is irreconcilable with the Church, and as- 
serts that the restoration of a lasting civil and social 
order can be looked for only through restoring to the 
Pope his political independence, and recognizing again 
all the rights which, by virtue of divine appointment 
and historical development, pertain to the head of the 
Catholic Church. It assails the German Empire in its 
Constitution, in particular laws, in its military system, 
its school system, its national party, and its foreign 
policy. It declares the Catholic Church to be the only 
and universal Church of Christ, and affirms the duty 
of all Christian governments to protect the same. It 
asserts the union and codperation of Church and State 
to be ordained of God, and denounces all interference 
of the State with the officers of the Church, or with 
the ordinances and appointments of the Church, and, 
in particular, the assumption of State courts to set 
aside a bishop, and to declare his see vacant. This 
programme likewise professes the allegiance of Ger- 
man Catholics to the Pope as the infallible teacher of 
the faith, the high priest and the supreme warder of 
the Christian world. 

This meeting at Mayence was composed largely of 
Catholic laymen, whose scheme is to organize through- 
out Germany local unions as branches of one grand 
national union for maintaining the interests of the 
Romish Church, and this chiefly through a political 
party that shall make adhesion to the Papacy its test 
and its watchword. While this party makes verbal 
professions of loyalty and of patriotism, its attitude 
toward the German Empire, as now constituted and 
administered, is one of undisguised hostility. It would 
not object to an empire which should embrace Aus- 
tria, for in that case the preponderance of numbers 
and of power would be with Roman Catholics; but 
toward the Empire of to-day the attitude of this party 
is that of dissolution. Territorial lines would not 
favor the secession of the Ultramontanes from the 
Empire—for their strongholds in Bavaria, on the 
Rhine and in Posen are too far apart to be united in a 
Catholic confederacy, and Prussia is strong enough to 
keep her own provinces, whether on the Rhine or on 
the Weichsel ; but the dissolution of the Empire would 
enable the Ultramontanes to play the old game of 
dividing Germany against itself, and thus forming a 





league of Catholic against Protestant powers, and 
destroying the peace of Europe by restoring the tem- 
poral power of the Pope. 

A striking illustration of the value of the new Em- 
pire to the peace of Europe is given in the indifference 
with which Germans regard the present agitations at 
Versailles. Said an experienced politician to me, the 
other day: “In 1830, and again in 1848, Germany 
trembled at every rumor of revolution in France. 
We could not tell what might follow in one of our 
States, and were always in fear of outbreak and war, 
on this side or that. Now, we only laugh at the tur- 
moils of the Versailles Assembly as characteristic of 
French politics—a playing at government, which is of 
no concern to us whatever. And why is this? Because 
now Germany is one, and therefore strong; able to 
keep peace within herself, and thus to keep the peace 
of Europe.” 

Americans should learn to look upon the Ultramon- 
tanes as the disturbers of the public peace, as the dis- 
unionists of Germany, as attempting here what the 
slave oligarchy so long sought to do in the United 
States—either to subject all legislation and all govern- 
ment to their behests, or to dissolve the Union. Like 
the slaveholders, they have an interest of their own, 
which they set above the iuterests of their country, 
and to which they are ready to sacrifice political unity 
and nationality; like the slaveholders, they keep ever 
in view their one end, and work compactly and un- 
tiringly to accomplish that end. And they have an 
advantage that the slave oligarchy never possessed—a 
head in another and neighboring country, who is able 
to use for their interest the highest spiritual powers, 
and to stir up commotions or to arrange combinations 
that shall work with them against the German Km- 
pire. 

Within the Empire they have materials of ignorance 
and of fanaticism to work with; in Posen, for in- 
stance, compulsory education has done littie for a 
people who were allowed to use the Polish language 
in their schools, and to have priests for teachers and 
examiners. In Elsass, as you may have read, the com- 
mon people are made to believe that Bismarck and the 
Emperor keep the Pope a prisoner, and they buy for 
a franc a wisp of the straw upon which the Holy Fa- 
ther is said to have slept in his cell! And here in Berlin, 
the editor of the leading Catholic journal of Ger- 
many, who is also a member of Parliament and who 
figured at the Mayence Convention, openly professes 
his faith in the stigmata of a young virgin whom he 
went to see in Belgium, and calls upon the people to 
accept these wonders as a token of God’s interposition 
for his Church in its present conflicts! Such is the 
party, and such the purpose, on one side of this relig- 
ious war. 

To meet this destructive movement, national unions 
are being organized all over the country, with a view 
to combine all Germans who are loyal to the Empire, 
without respect to party or religion, in one grand 
effort of resistancé to this foe of the Empire; to bring 
out voters in full strength for the defense of the na- 
tion, and to defeat the machinations and intrigues of 
the enemy. The Ultramontanes are tampering with 
the social democrats, and though both parties cordially 
hate each other, they may be willing to combine for 
some temporary triumph. The national liberal party 
is the determined enemy of both. The new situation 
has, at least, the advantage of simplifying German 
politics, and of presenting one square issue for the 
conflict. 

Just at this moment the air is full of rumors that 
the Roman Catholic Bishops in secret session at Fulda 
have concluded to make some overtures toward a re- 
conciliation with the government, agreeing to adjust 
their consciences to some of the new ecclesiastical 
laws, provided others shall be modified. But the gov- 
ernment can hardly compromise without losing the 
confidence of the nation at this most critical juncture, 
Any compromise would be taken as a defeat. The 
Old Catholics, and those of the inferior Catholic clergy 
who are hoping to be emancipated from the hierarchy, 
would lose heart. Relaxation and repose on the part 
of the goverument would be improved by the Ultra- 
montanes for secret activity. While men were sleep- 
ing, the enemy would sow tares. What the nation 
needs is, not a mere modus vivendi, or “‘ peace at any 
price,” but the settlement of the question, Who shall 
rule—the people or the Pope? 

BERLIN, June th. 








THE HYMN TUNE “MERTON.” 


EADING in your paper of the 17th June the 
article by 8. J. Barrows on the tune “ Federal 
Street,’ by H. K. Oliver, brought to memory the cir- 
cumstances of the writing of his tune “‘ Merton,” which 
has been nearly as much a favorite hereabouts. They 
were these: Gen. Oliver was for twenty years the 
director of music and organist at the North Church in 
Salem, Mass., from 1828 to 1849. One Sunday in 1843, 
during the pastorate of Rev. John Brazer, the hymns 
for the entire day, six in number, were sent before 
service to the director, that he might leisurely select 
appropriate tunes. These were all fixed upon except- 
ing the sixth, which was to close the afternoon service, 
being Dr. Doddridge’s beautiful hymn, “ Ye golden 
lamps of heaven, farewell!” Not finding a tune which 
he thought well adapted, he made no selection, wait- 
ing for some one to turn up to his memory. But none 
presented itself, nor did anything come to time till 
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the clergyman had got well on in the sermon of the 
afternoon. As the director, however, was conning 
the words over, more intent upon them than upon the 
words of the preacher, a melody floated into his mind, 
and taking paper and pencil he secured it, adding the 
parts in score for his own use, and then giving to each 
singer of his quartette-choir their several parts on a 
slip. The singers were of rare excellence, both in 
voice and skill, and the new tune, given with earnest- 
ness and effect, took at once. 

The next day Gen. Oliver accidentally met Dr. 
Brazer, who, by the way, had been his Latin tutor at 
Harvard, and who inquired about the new tune, its 
author, and where it could be found, adding that he 
did not remember ever to have heard it before. “I 
never did myself,” replied its author, and then con- 
fessing that he had employed his time otherwise than 
in attending to the sermon, asked the good minister to 
forgive his neglect. ‘“O yes,” said Dr. B., “but look a 
moment. . Have I not a right to complain, that you, a 
member of my church, a teacher in my Sabbath 
school, and the leader of my choir, should have set so 
bad an example as to be seen by the singers writing 
music, instead of listening to my preaching?’ “ Yes, 
yes, I have dove evil in that view of the case,’’ was 
the reply; ‘‘ but the thought came suddenly, and had 
I not penciled it down, it would have been lost, and 
now being secured it may possibly do some good in its 
way. Iaccept the reproof. But tell me, suppose that 
while we were leading the worship at our end of the 
church, and the people and their minister were joining 
therein, either in voice or in spirit, as they should do, 
some new thought, which had not occurred to you 
during your work at the sermon in your study, should 
suddenly suggest itself, would you not just quietly 
pencil it down on the margin of your notes, so that 
we the people might have the benefit of it?’ ‘Ob 
yes,” replied Dr. B., ‘I have done that at times, and 
with good effect too.” ‘ Yes, yes,’’ was the retort, 
*3so [have heard. Now, don’t you think it wrong for 
the minister of the parish, seated as he is in openssight 
of all the worshipers, to be seen of all scribbling mar- 
ginal notes, while the choir is endeavoring to lead the 
people in their songs of praise? Hey, Doctor, whose 
notes are the more sinful, yours of the margin or mine 
of the score? So, in the way of rebuke, let ’s call it an 
even thing, and if sin it be, let’s sin no more.” <A 
hearty laugh followed between the friends, and it was 
agreed that “‘sauce for a goose would be goud for a 
gander.” 

This is as nearly as I can remember what Gen. O. 
often told with much good humor about the origin of 
this tune, which he likewise gave to Dr. Mason, and 
which is a very general favorite. 

SALEM, Mass. 
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THE PEACE OF GOD. 


Frmpay EvenrinG, March 20, 1874. 

HEN I think what a troubled time it was 

in Judea and Galilee during our Lord’s minis- 
try; when I think how over the land of Palestine 
had rolled one invasion after another; when I think 
how the people had been oppressed and tormented; 
how, under the rule of the Roman governors they 
were taxed and fleeced; how, oftentimes, breaking 
out into insurrections they were repressed with hide- 
ous slaughter, carrying confusion and loss into every 
single household—when I think of all these things, 
Iam fervently impressed with a single feature of the 
ministry of our Lord; namely, that everywhere he 
went it was, ‘‘Do not be anxious;” “Do not be ex- 
cited ;” *‘ Be at peace;”’ “Come to me, and I will give 
you rest;” and, even at the last, when the shadow of 
his own great and bitter suffering hung over him, 
** Peace I give you—my peace;’’ and among the very 
first words he uttered when he came again after the 
resurrection, “Peace be to you.” And all the way 
through, if you will group together the points in his 
ministry, you will be struck, I think, with this, that in 
the midst of the whirl and anxiety as to what was to 
happen, in spite of all the fretting cares which belong- 
ed to his daily domestic life, he steadily Renaties 
serenity, sweetness, hope, joy, peace. 

Now, in this particular, I feel that our Christian 
character is signally deficient, and that the American 
national character makes our American Christian peo- 
ple very faulty. Weare an excessively nervous peo- 
ple. We live in a very stimulating atmosphere. Our 
political affairs are stirring us up perpetually. Our 
commercial affairs are driving us forward. The 
habits of our social intercourse are keyed very 
high. Everything tends to make our whole nervous 
system morbid—at any rate, super-excitable. We 
are a super-excitable people; and we go into every- 
thing with such intensity, we give our affairs such mo- 
mentum, we center ourselves on the results which we 
are to attain with such eagerness, that when they fail 
or delay, they pluck us up, so to say, by the roots. 

The consequence is that we lack serenity, we lack 
peacefulness, we lack that undisturbed rest which 
surely belongs to the development of Christian charac- 
ter. We need it more than any other people in the 
world, and we have less of it, from a variety of con- 
siderations. Aggression, enterprise, working, ventur- 
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ing—we are full of everything of that nature; it is easy 
to rouse us up to activity; but when it comes to the 
power of patience, when it comes to the power of kind 
and gentle endurance, when it comes to that serenity 
which diminishes the things of this life, when it comes 
to that elevation of soul which they have who are lift- 
ed by divine inspiration into the conscious presence of 
God, so that they are able to minify physical things 
and magnify the things of the spirit, and tread the 
world under foot—when it comes to these things, our 
Christian character is signally deficient. 

And so we find, from day to day, that we put a great 
deal too much emphasis on iittle things. If, in a year 
from now, we mention to people things that to-day 
blaze and burn in their zeal, and that they think are 
everything, they will say, ‘‘O yes, I remember, but I 
had quite forgotten.’’ Things that to-day set us all on 
fire—if we wait a month or six weeks, and then think 
of them, or if we play ourselves out of the reach of 
earthly disturbances, and sit alone and think of them 
in their universal relations, how we smile! And yet 
we come back again to the world, and do the same 
thing right over. We keep running the same round. 

If I could stay where I sometimes get, what a cap- 
ital fellow I should be! I get up where these little 
wrinkles in affairs, these concussions and disturbances, 
seem small; and the great sense of divine love and 
divine brotherhood, and the common pilgrimage of 
hope and promise that are “‘ yea and amen” in Jesus 
Christ and the Holy Ghost for the sanctification of 
men’s hearts—these things seem large—more than 
hemispherical—spherical and universal. And while I 
am in that mood, I seem to myself to be like a racket- 
ing fool, when I remember what disturbances I have 
allowed myself to feel in the lower moods; and then 
1 say to myself, ‘I will now make three tabernacles, 
or one anyhow, and stay up there’’; but Ido not. It 
is hardly an hour before I find myself at the foot of 
the mountain, where the devil is tormenting some 
poor soul, and I become interested, and pitch in, and 
it is as though there had not been a Christ, or a revela- 
tion, or a transfiguration, or anything else. 

What a poor fool I am, and how unfit I am to inspire 
you or anybody else under such circumstances! Oh, 
how much larger is the universe than any such little 
punctuation point in God’s literature as this world 
makes! The earth is not a full stop; it is not even a 
comma; and what nonsence it is for us to fritter away 
our time on these miniws and infinitesimals! 

Why, we are the sons of God. We are the noblest 
creatures of the universe. We are men expectant of 
crowns. Where is our nobility? Where are our larger 
and nobler feelings? Where are our magnanimities? 
How are we followers of Christ? Are we his followers 
just because we talk a good deal about him? If we 
are Christ’s, itis because the Spirit of Christ isin us. He 
is the very God of peace, and courage, and hope, and 
contentment, and sweetness, and divine love; and by 
what title are we his disciples? 

Well, that is good talk; but if to-morrow God should 
take away one of my children, how it would upset me! 
I should know that it had gone to the “rest that re- 
maineth for the people of God”; and yet, after all 
this talk, if it should please God to come into my fam- 
ily and strike down one that I loved, it would bank- 
rupt me. I should fight hard to keep that loved one 
here. 

I have been for over forty years a mbebiew of God, 
and I am to-day as infirm as an old rattling bridge 
over a deep stream, so little do we learn to apply the 
promises of God to our own experience. 

Why, every time trouble comes into the families of 
my congregation, think you I do not feel it? There is 
not a bell that tolls for any dear child of yours or of 
anybody’s that it does not strike me in the very heart. 
I always have this sinking feeling for the moment. I 
have thought of things for you that you do not know 
now, and that you will not know till the Judgment 
Day. I live in you and for you, as a part of Christ’s 
great kingdom. But I confess my weakness, and ac- 
knowledge that when sorrow comes to me I am as 
foolish as you are when sorrow comes to you. When I 
see the sorrow, it looks to me as does the little cloud 
which covers the acre where I live, and which seems 
to wrap the whole globe. When one brother leaves 
the church aud goes up on high, the first feeling is, 
“Well, the church has lost a member.’”’ What! to 
have one of the brethren of this church exalted to the 
grandeur of the other state, and lifted above care and 
trouble and sorrow—do you call that losing a member 
out of the church? We have invested. We have put 
our treasure where moth and rust do not corrupt, and 


where thieves do not break through nor steal. We 
have not lost anything that heaven has got. 
My dear child Anna Freeland has gone home. I say 


my child. Therewere Annie Howard, Anna Freeland, 
and half-a-dozen other girls, who were about the age 
of my daughter Hattie; and I bave a family feeling 
for them all. Mrs. Jewett has gone home, and my 
dear brother and father Freeland of course has his 
affliction. We all sympathize with and feel for him, 
and the other bereaved ones. And yet I thought, as I 
was coming to church to-night, ‘‘ Why, where is the 
rejoicing? Who is happy? Who rejoices? We are 
enriched. We are stronger than we were before. We 
have seen one more victorious passage through life; 
one more ascension; one more opening of the gate of 
heaven toward this church; and the ingoing of one 
who has been trained here among the spirits of just 
men made perfect." 





Why, the sweetness of one child gone home, it seems 
to me, ought to overhang this church with such light 
and gladness, and with such gratitude to God, that we 
should wipe the tears from our eyes, and rise above 
our lower feelings. 

God is wondrously blessing us. He is deepening the 
spiritual life of many. He is bringing joy to many. 
To many, also, he is bringing sorrow; but sorrow is 
like bitter pills that have tonic in them. They are 
bitter in the mouth, but sweet in the belly. They 
make you feel better afterwards, though they are not 
pleasant in the swallowing. 

I hail and congratulate the devarted ones; and, ob, 
that I could send peace to the hearts that mourn—to 
fathers and mothers that have lost children; to hus- 
bands and wives that have lost their inseparable 
partners; to those who leaned on friends, and to 
whom it seems as though friendship had burned to 
the socket; to all those who feel the cares and disturb- 
ances of life. Oh, that I could bring Christ to you! 
Oh, that I could be to you as One was to the disciples 
of old when he said to them, “ Peace be unto you— 
my peace.” And the Apostle—that fiery, nervous, 
mercurial Paul, who was so sensitive that a leaf could 
not quiver without making him shiver, in the moral 
kingdom—how thoughtful he was of others! How he 
breathed forth messages not only of peace, but of as- 
piration! 

May God keep us in his peace, and sanctify to us, by 
the revelation of the world above, by the revelation 
of his own presence in providence, and by the direct 
and immediate consolations of the Holy Ghost, the 
things that annoy us here. By the divine influence 
may we rise so high that we shall not hear the noises of 
the world, nor be disturbed by its wants, nor weighed 
down by its calamities, but abide in a stable, settled 
peace. 








Cppermost Copics. 


SLANDER. 
[The Churchman.) 

HERE are, no doubt, reasons which justify one 
man in uttering things to another's discredit. Truth is, 
of course, the first. Without that can be no justification. 
The next reason is that the suppression of the truth will work 
harm. Ooncealment of some offences is held in law to be 
complicity. A third reason is when concealment of the truth 
is, in point of fact, assertion of falsehood to the detriment of 
the innocent. But in the case when all or any of these rea- 
sons are operative, the master of the secret has no choice but 
to speak out. He isa witness at the bar of the community. 
Unless these reasons constrain him, he is bound to absolute 
silence. Now between these two there is no honest middle- 
ground. Hereis the regionof slander. No man hasany right 
to air his suspicions, to take counsel of his malevolence, to 
distort or pervert facts, or to give vent to insinuations which 
may mean a great deal when whispered about, and shrink into 

paltry nothings when brought to the test. 

*T never said A murdered B,” whimpers the detected slan- 
derer. “I only said the pistol with which B was shot was 
found in A’s woodshed.” This is a fair illustration of the 
style in which slander is manipulated. And we regret to say 
that many people seem to think it perfectly justifiable. It is 
hardly possible to find a community in which injurious re- 
ports are not circulated. It isa the favorite weapon of a cer- 
tain class. Whenever they take a grudge, or have a purpose 
to carry out which slander will serve, they appear to consider 
any sort of evil insinuation perfectly legitimate, provided it 
has enough truth to color the story. The flourishing of this 
vice marks the time of transition between the reign of per- 
sonal accountability between man and man, and the reign of 
actual Christian brotherhood. Men are too Christian to fight 
duels, they are not yet arrived at the state when they are too 
Christian to give cause for dueling. It is quite time that the 
truthful and high-toned part of the community should begin 
to make slander odious. We believe that something rests on 
the listener. If every person on hearing an injurious story, 
would promptly say, “‘ You must do one of two things: prove 
what you say, or take it back instantly, or I will go directly 
to the person inculpated, and bring you to book,” there would 
be somewhat less of it. If every Christian man and woman 
would resolve never to utter disparaging words of another, 
except with plain evidence of their truth, after full investi- 
gation, and then only with justifying cause, there would be a 
great deal less. Nowadays one meets it everywhere. We do 
notapprove of “ whitewashing,”’ as it is too often practiced iu 
scandal cases. We believe the truth of wicked deeds ought to 
come out when men in prominent places are really guilty. 
But there would be less temptation to whitewash, if there was 
no throwing of dirt until some of it sticks. It may be said 
the honest and upright fear no slander; that one can live 
down evil report, and the like. However true in general, 
these things are not always true. A false story may rnina 
man who, while morally pure, is not important enough to the 
public to get a fair trial. 








WORKING AGAINST THEMSELVES. 
(Boston Journal.) 


ity was a point strongly brought out in the recent 

college address of Gen. F. A. Walker, that workingmen 
are often unconsciously restricting their powers and dimin- 
ishing their privileges in the field of competition. They do 
it in various ways, but there is none so expensive while it 
lasts as a strike, and none which leaves a more marked bur- 
den behind. This will appear plainly enough in the more 
memorable cases. Thus, the great strike of the miners in 
South Wales, two years ago, is estimated to have cost upward 
of $4,000,000—a loss divided in various proportions among the 
employers, the shopkeepers, the Trade Union funds, that is, 
the workingmen’s savings, and charitable neighbors. Ina 
previous strike of smaller extent in the autumn of 1871, 
which lasted twelve weeks and involved 10,000 men, the loss 
of wages alone reached $600,000—the loss of the employers 
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being about $150,000 more. In the last strike of English 
miners, the loss of wages bas been estimated at $300,000. 
What we see here on a large scale, occurs in every strike. 
Time is thrown away, and with it the money that would have 
been earned in profitable employment. No increased indus- 
try afterward, though even better paid, can make up for the 
loss. 

But what are the incidental effects? The loss falling on the 
employer cripples him and diminishes his ability to pay good 
wages in the future. It diminishes the production of the 
country, and thus raises prices, which fall upon the working- 
man more heavily than upon others, especially if he has been 
draining bis means to the dregs by participating in a strike 
or helping to support such participants. It drives away 
trade from the strike-smitten district, thus discouraging the 
growth of industries there, and restricting the laborer’s re- 
sources. In an English port last spring the shipping business 
fell off one-seventh in a month, owing to the occurrence of 
a strike, all other branches of business showing the bad effect 
quite as plainly. All industries are related, and a paralysis 
in one is immediately felt by the rest, and extendsits injuries 
from one class to another, until they rest upon those who 
cannot throw them off, that is, upon the day laborers and 
their families. Even when a strike has been nominally suc- 
cessful, in addition to these effects of temporary paralysis, 
there must be joined the inevitable rise of prices which 
comes from the increased pay to the workmen, and which 
generally quite offsets any advantage derived from such 
higher pay. 

In short, in whatever way the workingman ties his own 
bands, so that he cannot go into the labor market free to 
make his own terms and get all that his powers will com- 
mand, he injures himself more than others. He does this, as 
we have seen, by the wastefulness of strikes; he does it by 
allowing the trades unions to take his own business out of his 
hands, and exercise over him a tyranny which, to the honor 
of his manhood, he would never tolerate in an employer. 
What right has any body of men to say for whom he shall or 
shall not work, whether he shall abstain from piece-work, 
how many bours he shall labor, and what compensation he 
shall stand out for? It is true he may sometimes seem to 
enhance his power by this sort of combinations, and if he is 
& poor workman he may be actually bolstered up into the re- 
ceipt of better wages than he might otherwise get. Buta 
good workman needs no such help. He can take care of him- 
self, and is oniy weighed down and injured by the drones, the 
unskilled and the scheming who have linked their fortunes 
to his. If this is true in other countries where labor has not 
a wholly fair field, # is still more so here in a land of equal 
rights where, as a rule, every ‘man can command what he is 
worth. 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL. 
(Harper’s Weekly.] 

B= the situation seems to us plain and imperative. 

It is the intention of the amended Constitution to make 
the new citizens perfectly equal with the old citizens before 
the law. Of that there isno doubt whatever. If, therefore, 
they have now, all circumstances considered, the same safe- 
guards of those rights that the older citizens have, they have 
all that the Civil Rights Bill claims; and, as there will be no 
change, the evil results which are anticipated cannot arise. 
But if these citizens have not those safeguards, upon what 
possible grounds of principle or policy, of humanity or patri- 
otism, is it urged that the laws of the United States shall au- 
thofize a prejudice of race, or deliberately secure civic in- 
equality among citizens? The Civil Rights Biil is denounced 
as visionary, theoretical, impracticable legislation. But this 
objection, even if it were valid, comes too late. The folly, if 
it exists, was in granting the citizenship, not, certainly, in 
defending it when it is granted. The logical position, and the 
only tenable one, of those who oppose the bill is to demand 
the repeal of the original grant. 

The objection, as stated, is that it is useless to legislate 
against a prejudice. That is not the point. The question is 
whether it is useless to assert and maintain the equality of 
American citizens before thelaw. The present consequences 
of enforcing that equality may be unfortunate to the schools 
in some parts of the country. But that is only a theory, and 
if it prove to be a fact, the evil is in its nature temporary. 
But deliberately to establish injustice in the law is a degrada- 
tion which is permanently fatal to the national character. It 
is said that the prejudice must be left to time and various in- 
fluences. But in the mean while what will you do about legal 
injustice? Is that also a prejudice? Is that to be left to 
time? Moreover, if you recognize the prejudice at one point, 
why not at another? If the legal rights of a citizen ina hotel 
or in the cars are to be abandoned at the demand of preju- 
dice, why not abandon his legal rights at the polls if prejudice 
requires? And we ask those who think that a prejudice is to 
be conquered by allowing it to dictate the laws, how soon and 
in what manner they expect it to disappear? The sure way 
to foster it is to recognize it in the law, as the sure way to 
begin its extinction is to outlaw it. When the war began, 
and colored troops were proposed, there were wiseacres who 
said that if the whites could not do the necessary fighting, the 
Government might as well be destroyed. Suppose that the 
prejudice had then been recognized by refusing colored sol- 
diers, would it have been weaker or stronger to-day? There 
are those who say, and will continue to say, that they have a 
natural prejudice against colored persons. But can any good 
— be served by strengthening that prejudice by 

Ww 

If the Repunucan party nas any duty plainer and more 
pressing than that of establishing the equality of American 
citizens before the law, we do not know what itis. It is true 
that had the question not been raised, its decision might wait 
upon the general ground that the necessity of legislation or 
of declaration had not arisen. But it has been raised. Some 
kind of action is imperative; and that action which main- 
tains the constitutional and conceded rights of the citizen 
will withdraw the negro, as such, from politics, and will leave 
prejudice only its own folly to feed upon. 





THE TEMPERANCE CRUSADE. 
| Watchman and Reflector.] 

A CORRESPONDENT sends us the following, clip- 

ped from a Western paper: 

“The reaction against the temperance crusade in Ohio has 
commenced. The correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette at 
Washington Court House, where the crusade began, writes 

that there are now six beer shops in actiye operation Withig 





the village limits, and three just outside. The Richmond 
(Ind.) Independent, in noticing the remarks of Mrs, Hunt ata 
temperance meeting in Indianapolis, says, When Sister Hunt 
comes to Richmond she will find a far different state of af- 
fairs than existed when she left on her mission. Then there 
was but one licensed saloon; now there are three. Then there 
were three wholesale liquor stores; now there are six, and 
some twenty other places where liquor can be obtained in 
such quantities as the United States permits to be sold, not to 
be drunk on the premises. To-day there is more whiskey, 
ale and beer sold and drank in Richmond than before the 
crusade commenced.” 


The kingdom of God is like leaven only in that it begins 
small and is certain ultimately to leaven the whole mass of 
humanity. Another aspect of it is that of a world-wide con- 
test, symbolized by the ‘“‘sword’’ which Christ came to send. 
The grand triumphal issue is sure, but it is to come only after 
a thousand local victories and a thousand local defeats. Our 
soldiers when they first crossed the Potomac went as if ona 
nice walk to Richmond. The Bull Run disaster was a normal 
sequence. But Richmond came in time, though only after 
we had learned to put in practice the hard lessons of defeat. 
The new temperance movement is a part of the great cam- 
paign whose issue is to be universal righteousness, peace and 
joy in the Holy Ghost. It may fail in the field of its first tri- 
umphs, just as Christianity itself has failed from every spot 
trod by an apostle. But the grand significance of the move- 
mentis that it has everywhere aroused woman to her respon- 
sibility in the work. She can never throw it off again. It is 
a great step in advance which will necessitate many other 
steps. She will learn, and even Dio Lewis will learn, that 
moral appliances are not to be looked on as exclusive of 
legal ; that final success is to come from a long pull, a strong 
pull and a pullali together. We are not at all discouraged, 
and we trust that nobody else will be. We have enlisted for 
the war, and we expect the war to close only with the rum- 
traffic placed beside the slave-traffic by the laws of the land 
and by the general sentiment of the community. 


THE UNIVERSAL ALLIANCE. 
[The Nation.] 


HE “ Universal Alliance” is the name of a body 

made up of representatives of various nations, which 
is intended to promote international humanity by means of 
diplomatic and other action, and especially to mitigate the 
horrors of war, by providing for the better treatment of 
prisoners and wounded, and the restriction of military power 
over non-combatants, It has succeeded in obtaining the 
recognition and patrorage of the Emperor of Russia, and is 
going to hold a Conference at Brussels under his auspices, 
to which all the governments have agreed to send delegates. 
The programme of the proceedings on that occasion includes 
147 articles or propositions which the delegates are to debate, 
and, if approved, propose for the adoption of the various 
governments. Some of these articles, which involve very 
important modifications in international law, have, it is said, 
been already approved if not suggested by Prince Gortcha- 
koff. The Earl of Denbigh has called attention to two of 
them in particular in the House of Lords, and, apropos of 
them, has obtained from the Earl of Derby an announce- 
ment that the British Government will send a delegate to the 
Conference to report simply, and without power to agree to 
anything, and will refuse to enter into any discussion of the 
rules of international law, and will protest against any ex- 
tension of the scope of the Conference so as to include mat- 
ters relative to maritime operations or to naval warfare. The 
articles which have led to this disavowal call for the estab- 
lishment of “ the principle that the armed force of one state 
only fights against the armed force of another state, and 
does not consider as an enemy the peaceable citizen who is 
not equipped as a soldier,’’ and “of the principle that in 
territories occupied by the enemy the army of occupation 
alone is to be considered as possessing legal authority.” The 
objections to these “ principles’? are too numerous to be 
even hinted at in a paragraph, and at any rate it is hardly 
worth while discussing them as yet. 








A NEW VERSION OF WHY THE 
ROBINS BREAST IS RED. 
(Derived from a Monkish Legend of the 12th century.) 
By Pavut H. Hayne. 


NOW you why the robin’s breast 
Gleameth of a dusky red, 

Like the luster ’mid the stars 

Of the potent planet, Mars? 
*Tis—a Monkish myth has said— 
Owing to his cordial heart ; 
For, long since, he took the part 
Of those hapless children, sent 
Hadean-ward, for punishment; 
And to quench the fierce desire - 
Bred in them by ruthless fire, 
Brought on tiny bill and wing, 
Water from some earthly spring, 
Which in misty droplets fell 
O’er their dwelling of unrest, 
While the sufferers’ faces grew 
Softer ’neath the healing dew! 


But, too far within that hell 
Venturing, some malicious fiend— 
A small devil, hardly weaned,* 
Seized bold Robin in his claw, 
And athwart the flames did draw 
His poor body, until fled 

Sight of eyes, and sense of head, 
Scorched he lay, and almost dead! 


Then, a child whose tongue and brow, 
Robin’s help had cooled but now, 
Clutched the baby-fiend in ire, 

And in gulfs of his own fire 

Soused the vile, misshapen elf, 
Fluttering upwards, scarce himself, 
After all the pain and fear 





* In the popular theology of th 
should “ never be mentioned to coes eaik Ages, that, pines at ae 
velous -p) for devils. Some of the pictures of that epoch 
contain startlin, representations of the “seat of: bale,” liberaliy 
led—not with water, certainly, but with groups of infantile 
fends and their affectionate ‘‘ dams,” more hideous Than Sykorax, 
but—yery attentive fo their maternal duties{ 








Of his horrid sojourn there 

In that realm of flame and smoke, 

Lo! earth’s happy sunlight broke 

On the bird’s dazed view at last; 

But the ordeal he had passed 

Left a flame-spot widely spread 
Where the wind-blown feathers part 
Just above his loyal heart. 

So the Robin’s breast is red! 


Books aud Authors. 


BUSHNELL’S FORGIVENESS AND LAW. 
Forgiveness and Law, Grounded in Principles Interpreted by 
Human Analogies. By Horace Bushnell. New York: 

Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 

One of the strongest currents in modern theological 
opinion is that which interprets the Atonement as a 
revelation of the Divine character, an expression of 
God’s willingness to forgive, rather than an arrange- 
ment in which mercy buys off justice with another 
victim. According to this general view the cross of 
Christ was but an expression of this willingness of the 
Creator to deny himself for the sake of his intelligent 
creatures; and of a willingness that was no transient 
mood, and no new experience. The supreme self- 
sacrifice, it is thought, did not placate God, nor make 
him placable; but with all the Messianic acts from the 
Advent to the Ascension only revealed him. 

How much of this belief is due to the statements and 
arguments of Horace Bushnell, and how much to the 
general thought of the age, it would be difficult to de- 
termine. It is not to be denied that the author of the 
characteristic book which lies before us has done some- 
what to direct this current thought. Never quite 
contented to run in the channels made by past convul- 
sions, he has tried—and not wholly without success— 
to break up the crust of the theologic world himself, 
and to set the ideas of thinking men flowing in new 
directions. 

Some of the more favorable judgments of his “ Vica- 
rious Sacrifice’ acknowledged the substantial truth of 
his assertions in that essay, but questioned its corrcect- 
ness as an exhaustive, or in any way complete, state- 
ment of the truth. It was thought to be erroneous 
because it was partial. And having come by indepen- 
dent thought to somewhat the same conclusion him- 
self, Dr. Bushnell frankly acknowledges the fact, and 
now presents this volume to remedy the defect. He 
does not return to any of the theologic formulas which 
he has heretofore rejected. He only affirms the posi- 
tive truths which have newly come to him. And 
promiuent among these is a view of the propitiation 
of God, He formerly thought it but a state of mind 
in the believer, transferred to God by the thought or 
feeling of the disciple. He now asserts ‘‘a real pro- 
pitiation of God.’”? And he has come upon this belief 
by observing the work that goes on within us when we 
heartily forgive. He assumes that “nothing can be 
true of God which is not true in some sense more hu- 
mano, and is not made intelligible by human analo- 
gies.” What Dr. Hodge affirms of love in God, Dr. 
Bushnell affirms of all the operations of the Divine 
nature that are knowable by man. “ We cannot in- 
terpret God,” he says, ‘“‘ except by what we find in our 
own (normal?) personal instinct and desires.”” On this 
he builds all. And as when we heartily and thorough- 
ly forgive great wickednesses, we may have to over- 
come “the sense of being hurt ourselves by the wrong, 
indignation against wrong done to others, disgust to 
what is loathsome, contempt of lies, hatred of oppres- 














| sion, hot anger against cruelties’”—so God has to re- 


press like “‘ involuntary sentiments’’ in himself, and to 
deny what his instinctive sense of right demands in 
order to an absolute forgiveness. 

This is the propitiation—the making ready to for- 
give—in which Dr. Bushnell now believes. Suffering 
is involved in it, and inevitably, and this the more be- 
eause two things are necessary in order that the for- 
giveness may be effective and win the sinner, First, 
sympathy; a sympathy so entire as virtually to take 
the nature and to enter into the character and the cir- 
cumstances of the wrong-doer. Secondly, painstaking 
effort to reclaim him,—“ making cost” for him, the 
author calls it. This carries us, it will be seen, nearly 
on to the same ground which was taken in the volume 
on “ Vicarious Sacrifice.” The advance on that being 
only that it is essential to the subjective effect on God 
himself that he should sympathize with sinners, and 
suffer—“ make cost’”—for them, in order to forgive 
and save them. 

From a very full development of this thought—in 
the progress of which he often swings round to smite 
with all his strength the quid pro quo (or quis pro 
quo) theory, the author proceeds to illustrate the 
special saving work of Christ by drawing out the dif- 
ference between the law, nomos, and a commandment, 
entole ; the two being often interchangeable, however, 
and sometimes blended. Law is absolute, eternal, 
before government. It springs from the nature of 
God, and he himself is subject to it. A commandment 
adds to the requirement, personal desire and influence. 
Behind it there may be—as in Christ’s commands—a 
measureless personal love and saving earnestness, 
gaining obedience by winning the heart while “ mak- 
ing cost’’ unsparingly. 

In the eloqnent unfolding of the effects of this on the 
minds of those who are won to obedience, we get a 
Welcome glimpse of ideas with which the author en, 
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riched the minds of his hearers in his celebrated ad- 
dress on “* Work and Play.” He brings out finely the 
quality of the obedience which is so secured, and shows 
with abundant illustration how Christ brings his dis- 
ciples into the liberty of an unwithholding compliance 
with the perfect law, with a gladness added from 
obeying Him. The irksomeness of rigorous and out- 
ward requirements being transformed by love to 
Christ, and sympathy—(at-one-ment)—with him, into 
a blessedly instinctive impulse, the law now is writ- 
ten on their hearts. The pedagogue has brought them 
to sit at the feet of their divine Lover and Teacher. 
The penal coercive discipline of the law whenever 
broken drives them toward this; chastisements pater- 
nal help them toward it; and Christ incarnate, with 
all the power of his sympathizing suffering for them 
in his life and death,—suffering aggravated by his 
holiness, by his “amount of mind,” by his failing 
cause, and by his very love for them,—moves them on 
to this oneness with himself. 

Law can be honored and justice satisfied only as this 
end is secured. The author rejects, therefore, and 
emphatically, ‘‘the apalling fiction” of a legally- 
grounded “ justification.”’ This is his third point. His 
belief is, that ‘God is great enough in the power of 
his righteousness to make righteous every one whose 
heart is opened by faith to the possible reception of 
his character.” “For this, if we understand our 
word,” he says, ‘is what justification signifies.” Not 
putatively just, or right; not treated as if just; but 
actually made just—rectified. “It is that,” he affirms, 
“which takes away our condemnation; setting us in 
confidence with God, by setting God in upon us, in 
such transforming power that we become new-char- 
actered from his righteousuess.”’ He evidently thinks 
that the only way to cure a sick man is to make him 
well. He does not believe that his being received as 
if he were well, or being treated as if he were well, 
because some one else has willingly died for him, can 
be made by any effort whatever, human or divine, to 
answer, instead of his actually being well. The robe 
of spotless whiteness must not cover imperfectly clean 
hearts; the whiteness, as in a piece of veinless and un- 
stained Carrara, must pervade the whole; ‘pure in 
heart,”’ and from the center every way to the surface. 

Now, Dr. Bushnell re-asserts that this being right- 
eous is the only possible “‘ satisfaction ’’ of the law and 
of justice. Penalty does not satisfy either; and much 
less does the transfer of penalty, or its equivalent, to 
one who is innocent. 

Our space commands us to omit some important but 
not essential parts of the argument. We have given, 
however, as faithfully as we can in language and 
figures which are largely not the author’s, the general 
scope of the book, and its leading thoughts. Judg- 
ment upon its substance will, of course, vary largely, 
according to the reader’s preconceptions. With the 
advocates of the old theory of a literal substitution in 
the Atonement, Dr. Bushnell will find no new favor 
by this supplement to his former view. Those who 
hold to the modified “‘ governmental ” theory, looking 
to the effect of Christ’s suffering on the moral universe 
at large, may, as heretofore, accept Dr. Bushnell’s 
view as true, so far as it goes. In some minds the 
question will arise whether the particular phase of his 
conception, which this volume presents, does not urge 
over-far the correspondence between the Divine nature 
and human nature. 

But with whatever doubts or reservations one may 
read, the positive contribution to religious thought 
which this volume so generously makes will ensure it 
a hearty welcome, even from those who cannot receive 
it as holding the full-orbed truth. It is invaluable 
among other things for teaching us so clearly what a 
thorough-going forgiveness demands, and teaching us 
how to get and to keep ourselves in a forgiving state 
of mind. It blessedly helps us, too, to know more fully 
the heart of God as Christ has revealed it, and helps 
us up into a higher and more appreciative love to him. 
The book abounds in thoughtful and eloquent passages 
that we should like to quote, but our readers will find 
them, and enjoy them all the more by reading them in 
their connections. 

Perhaps the author would have shown a more quiet 
confidence of strength if he had used language of less 
superlative severity in speaking of the views which he 
opposes. But it may be that his mind works well only 
at a white heat, and then the language may seem 
somewhat stronger because it is so new and so wholly 
hisown. We are accustomed to walk after the multi- 
tude in the plain and well-trodden roads, (roads are 
zood things,) and we get into frequent trouble when 
carried right through the unpathed forest—and a 
tropical forest at that. 

The publishers, we need hardly say, so far as their 
work is concerned, have given us a faultless book. 


THE LATTER-DAY SAINTS. 


Tell It All: The Story of a Life’s Experience in Mormonism. 
By Mrs. T. B. H. Stenhouse, of Ss. acne City. (IMustrated.) 
artford: A. D. Worthingtoao & 


By this time, no doubt, copies aa the hook before us 
are on sale along the Pacific Railroad, and in the 
streets of Salt Lake City, nor is it at all unlikely that 
Brigbam Young himself—albeit he is said never in his 
life to have read a book through—will study appreci- 
atively sundry of its pages. That members of his fam- 
ily will do so, surreptitiousty or otherwise, is morally 
certain. Whether it be or be not placed upon the Mor- 
mon index expurgatorius is of small consequence, It 





will be read by “ Saints’’ as well as by “ Gentiles,”’ and 
must go far toward effecting the overthrow of the sin- 
gular religious superstition whose growth and decad- 
ence itso simply and vividly describes. 

And first let us warn everyone that Mrs. Stenhouse 
tells her story with a discriminating choice of detail 
which, considering the facts and rymors that must be 
in her possession, is greatly to be commended. She 
avoids, in a remarkable degree, whatever is offensive, 
but succeeds none the less in giving her readers an ap- 
parently truthful and particular account of domestic 
manners and customs, lights and shadows, at Salt Lake. 
Two years ago we commended the author’s first liter- 
ary venture, entitled Polygamy in Utah, as the first 
authentic narrative coming from within the Mormon 
lines. Since that time other accounts of more or less 
importance have seen the light, but Mrs. Stenhouse has 
again taken the lead, for her present volume, a natural 
expansion of the pamphlet just referred to, records 
episodes of buman credulity, faith, blindness, zeal, big- 
otry, superstition, which, as they pass into history, 
must rank with the most singular developments of the 
religious side of humanity that the world has ever 
seen. Probably nine out of ten among us “ Gen- 
tiles’? believe that from the very first the Mormon 
missionaries knew very well that the whole story of 
Joseph Smith’s revelations and prophecies was a tissue 
of falsehoods. It was not so, by any means. The min- 
isters through whose agency Mrs. Stenhouse was con- 
verted were for the most part, as she affirms, sincere 
in their convictions, believing that the Mormon relig- 
ion was ‘“‘ the fullness of the Gospel.” It was not until 
she had been for three years the-wife of an Elder under 
the new dispensation, that the doctrine of polygamy 
was published. Rumors had reached her and her hus- 
band that something of the sort was in preparation, 
but they were both shocked when the news at last 
came. So strong, however, was the hold which faith 
had planted in her soul, that she struggled as others did 
against unbelief, trusting that in her own case and with 
her own husband all would be right. Few, very few 
of these trustful women were destined to find their 
confidence justified. Brought face to face with actual 
polygamy in the remote West, the customs of Christen- 
dom faded from the memory, and were in the end al- 
most always abandoned. It is fair to say here that 
after years of faith in Mormonism, Mr. and Mrs. Sten- 
house “apostatized”’ together, and are now Gentiles 
once more. 

There is so much of tragedy in the book that the 
chapters on Brigham Young’s family are very ac- 
ceptable light reading, although they are perhaps of 
less real value than most of the others. It seems 
that the more conspicuous of the Mormon officials have 
set an example of shrewdness in the organization of 
their families, which has been to a great extent fol- 
lowed in the lower ranks of life. Each well-ordered 
household has its various departments of housekeep- 
ing, cooking, washing, etc., etc., delegated to compe- 
tent hands, while the duties of the parlor are assigned, 
where there is need of such a provision, to a lady whose 
knowledge of the proprieties enables her to do credit 
to her husband’s station in the community. It may 
be gratifying to some of our readers to know that of 
late years the head of the Mormon Church has found 
his match. Her portrait is given with one of the chap- 
ters referred to—a determined looking woman, who, if 
we may believe Mrs. Stenhouse, took advantage of her 
lord’s pristine confidence to win from him secrets of 
state which she, to this day, holds over him in terrorem 
and thus restrains his way of life in conformity with 
her own very well-defined ideas. 

The book may be commended to all who feel the 
least interest in this remarkable sect, whether from 
repugnance or partiality. It contains much that is in- 
structive to the student of religious fanaticism, is 
withal written in an unaffected and yet well-ordered 
style which bespeaks a knowledge of the world such 
as we of the East are not apt to look for within the 
Mormon Church. 


NOTES. 


Another volume is added to the attractive ‘* Lei- 
sure Hour Series” of Henry Holt & Co.—Alcestis, a 
novel by an unnamed author. Its subject is the story 
of Josquin Dorioz’ opera “ Alcestis,” and the main ele- 
ments are music and love. The scene is lain in Dres- 
den, and the story is decidedly German in character. 
The style is pleasant, and the musical descriptions not 
so abstruse as to be beyond those who have but a mod- 
erate acquaintance with the art. 


We have repeatedly spoken of the “ Extras” in 
which the New York Tribune furnishes a wonderful 
amount of valuable matter for a mere trifle. Thecon- 
tents of a number of these are reproduced in book 
form, under the title Tribune Popular Science, (Henry 
L. Shepard & Co., Boston.) The volume includes 
courses of lectures by Agassiz, Proctor, Brown-Sé- 
quard; the report of the session of the Academy of 
Sciences; and a great amount of miscellaneous scien- 
tific matter. The only drawback to the value of the 
volume is that being reprinted from well-worn news- 
paper plates, the type is such as only strong eyes ought 
to venture on. 


Humorous newspaper letters, especially when 
full of local allusions, are seldom worth reprinting. A 
marked exception to this is furnished by the papere 
covered volume before us, entitled What I did with 
my Fifty Millions (Lippincott: Philadelphia) reprint- 


ed from the Richmond Whig. The cover bears the 
words “ For Virginians Only,” yet, having no claim to 
the title of Virginian, we have read it with not a little 
enjoyment. It has all the audacity and recklessly gro- 
tesque imagination which belongs to the most charac- 
teristic American humor. But there is also at times no 
little delicacy of fancy and feeling, and the straight- 
forward, slap-dash newspaper style takes on now and 
then a finish that is unusual in such productions. Here 
and there amidst the wild fun there crops out a vein of 
really noble thought and feeling, as in the description 
of the cathedral and its services. There are a great 
many personal allusions which are unintelligible at 
this distance, but some of the local coloring can be 
appreciated even by strangers. We gather from the 
newspaper notices appended that the writer’s name is 
George W. Bagby. We should suppose that he was 
capable of a better and more permanent kind of work 
than is attempted in these letters. 


Mr. Frank E. Clark, of Boston, gives a few 
chapters of his holiday experience in a pretty little 
pocket volume entitled, Our Vacations: Where to go, 
How to go, and How to enjoy them. His theories and 
practice agree exactly with suggestions which have 
from time to time appeared in one form or another in 
the Christian Union, and we cordially welcome him 
as a member of the noble fraternity whose symbols 
are the knapsack and broad-soled shoes, as opposed to 
the hotel and railway. ‘“‘To the White Mountains for 
Fifteen Dollars” is the title of his first chapter, and 
having said it, he proves it; and the writer hereof 
takes pleasure in auditing the account, for it so hap- 
pens that three years ago he followed almost the same 
route as that here described at about the same ex- 
pense. Mr. Clarke’s book is published by Estes and 
Lauriat, of Boston, where we are forced to admit 
the science of pedestrianism, in its practical aspects, 
is farther advanced than in this city. Even here, 
however, we are tending in the right direction, 
as is demonstrated by walking contests between 
professionals, among whom letter-carriers hold by 
far the most honorable place, and by amateurs, whose 
ambition knows as yet no higher aim than the winning 
of bets on the result. This is the first stage of develop- 
ment. Walking for its own sake will follow in due 
course of time. 


Scrope; or, the Lost Library, a story which has 
been running for many months in Old and New, now 
appears in book form, from the press of Roberts 
Brothers, Bosten. Mr. Frederick B. Perkins, the 
author, evidently knows that one condition of success 
in novel writing is familiarity with the materials con- 
sidered, without reference to individual characters or 
plot. Accordingly he honestly prints ‘A Novel of 
New York and Hartford ” on his title-page, and, thor- 
oughly knowing the two cities, with their manners and 
customs, his humanity groups itself far more naturally 
than it would otherwise have done. The plot is some- 
what intricate, though, in a sense, the story does net 
depend upon it for its vitality. The Lost Library con- 
sista of a lot of books known to have existed in an old 
New England family, and in the search for it, which 
is instituted by Adrian Chester and certain biblio- 
maniacs, the incidents of the story are developed. In 
the course of this search Adrian meets his fate in the 
person of a distant cousin, Civille Van Braam, who 
is designed as a type of the highest cultured develop- 
ment of nervous American womanhood. Both these 
young people are intensely ‘‘ magnetic,” psychologi- 
cally, of course, and many of the best scenes in the 
book depend more or less upon those mysterious 
mental and nervous forces which influence us all in a 
greater or less degree, but which we as yet so dimly 
comprehend. Mr. Perkins has given us some capital 
sketches of New York life, social, mercantile, bohe- 
mian and literary. The language which he ascribes 
to some of his characters we have never heard the 
like of, nor have we ever seen quite such manners in 
society as he reports, and, upon the whole, we could 
wish that certain coarsenesses of expression had been 
omitted where the occasion did not really demand 
their use. The book is very bright and readable, full 
of lively description and realism in every chapter. 
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— ENGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN ROBERT DONALD LM | Principals. 


Silver Bridal Gifts. 

Tue GoruAm ComPANy, the well- 
known Silversmiths of No. 1 Bond St., 
New York, offer the richest and largest 
assortment of choice articles in silver for 
wedding and presentation gifts and gen- 
eral family use, to be found in the 
country. 





Lapres! By sending me ten (10) cents, 
I will send you a cut paper pattern of 
the latest style of a sacque, jacket, waist, 
or a pattern of anything for Ladies’ 
wear. With model, 2 cts. Send stamp 
for Hyatt’s Ladies’ Fashion Journal (sent 
free). Address Gro. W. HyYAtrt, 27 East 
14th Street, New York City. 


Kingsford's Oswego Silver-Gloss Starch 
Purity, strength and lustre unequaled. 


A Material Point 


In favor of the “* Willcox & Gibbs” sewing 
machine is that you yourself may soon 
come expert in using it, and that then it will 
save you an infinity of labor and worry insep- 
arable from other sewing machines. 


It is Never Too Late 


to cleanse the teeth, and render the breath 
odoriferous with Fragrant ont, but it is 
best to use this wonderful Vegetable Elixir 
before the teeth begin to fail, and the breath 
to lose its freshness. 


Rags and Tags 


never come on the soles of English Channel 
Shoes. ir ~4 feet should always be encased 
in them. Be sure you don’t buy anything 
else. Look on the sole, and you will see where 
the channel is cut. 


Tatterdemalions 


only neglect y bu az English Channel Shoes. 

If you want a shoe that won’t wear ragged on 

your pretty feet, ladies, insist on buying only 
these. You can see the channel on the sole. 




















Tuurston's Ivory PEARL Toots Pow- 
DER is = best dentifrice known: it keeps 


the teeth clean and white, and the gums 

healthy. Sold by Druggists, and 50 oe 

ore bottle. Wells & ott, 11 Gold St., N. Y., 
holesale Agents. 


Ask for American Sardine Co’s Bone- 
less Sardines, take no other, much better and 
less than half the cost of imported sardines. 





EvurReEKA Machine twist is reliable in 
every respect, length, strength and quality 
guaranteed. 








THE 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


or 


NEW YORK. 


140 to 146 Broadway. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 
Organized in 1843. 
li 
share of the ye 


holder entitled to an qeitable 
early surplus. No stockholde: 
86,416 Polictes of Life Insurance in force. 

Insuring about $290,000,000. 

It has paid $22,979,230.00 in cash to widows and 
orphans and other beneficiaries, $3,379,664.00 were 
80 paid in the year 1873. 

Its assets, securely invested, are. ..... 837 67 
Surplus over all liabilities. masks We cogaeue 727,785 08 
— of all approved forms issued on sound 


diet the act of the Company its business is limited 
000 insured lives. 
fee A. MCCURDY, Vice-President. 
<onm M. STUART, Secretary. 
. H. C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 


H. B. MERRELL, General ent for Michigan, In- 
diana, IlJinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota. 
Address Merrell & Ferguson, Detroit, Mich. 

wow. BYINGTON, General Agent for ee Jersey. 

ewar 

A.B. vousme General Agent for Pacific Coast, San 


oO. vis BueskE General Agent for Virginia, West 
District of Columbia, Mary. end, 7. 


coe ’. Rast T ennessee, Interior of the Carolinas, 
Georgia and Alabama, 15 South St., Baltimore, Md. 
JOHN G, JENNINGS Af 


man, Troy, N. Y. 

N A. LITTLE, Ge mere Ra ag for New i 

City Long Island, and § n Island. Addr 
Little and Raymond, d, 132 wr bey New a 

JOHN W. NICHOLS, General Agent for Connecticut. 
New Haven, Ct. 

FAYETTE P. Brown, General Agent for Vermont, 
and the Counties of Dutchess, Ulster, Orange 

i Putnam, Westchester, Rockland, Sullivan, Dela: 
ware. Fink Yonkers Ne. Chemung, in State of 


New York, Yonkers, 
AMos D. SMITH, 3d,’ Ge 2% | Ages for Rhode 

Massachusetts, 
Boston, M: 


Island, — R. 1 
BYRON SHERMAN, General Agent for Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Coborage and Western Ar- 





kansas, an ota and Wyoming Territories. 
St. —; a 
W.D. General Agent for Maine and New 
rw hive, ‘Portland, e. 


ANUXEM, General Agent for Pennsylvania 
and Delaware. Address Vanuxem, Bates & Lam- 
? bert, 402 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


& H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 
+ Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. CoHRoMOos and 
FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOPES, MEGALETHOSCOPES._ ALBUMS AND PHO- 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides 
a spoctatty. First premium at Vienna. 
ufacturers of Photographic Materials. 











DIED. 
On Tuesday, J ay 14th, at his residence, Malden, 
Mass., of heart disease, Ro eldest son of the 
late Alexander Allan, in, Glasgow, Scotland, 





SONGS OF LOVE 


For Sabbath Schools, 
By H. R. PALMER, 


AUTHOR OF 
“‘ The Song Queen,’ “ The Song King,” &c. 


The great popularity of Mr. Palmer’s previous 
works, both for children and adults, guarantees 
the success of his 


SONGS of LOVE, 
FOR BIBLE SCHOOLS. 

It has been most carefully prepared, and is the 
result of years of thought and study. A few pages 
are devoted to a concise and progressive system of in- 
struction, which will materially assist children in 
learning New Songs. 

Mr. Palmer has had a great deal of experience in 
writing for and teaching children, and is in strong 
sympathy with them. Every Superintendent and 
Teacher should examine 


SONGS OF LOVE 
FOR THE NEW AND GOOD IDEAS 
It contains. Single specimen copies by mail, 30 
cents, post-paid. $3.60 per dozen. 
Published by 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 


NEW SINGING BOOKS ! 
THE LEADER!! 


By H. R. PALMER assisted by L. O. EMERSON, 


Choirs, Conventions, and Singing Classes will 
welcome this new Church eg Bee, filled with 
new tunes, anthems, chants, , &e., fall of the 
best quality. 


Price, $1.38, or $12 per doz. 


THE SONG MONARCH!! 


By H. R. PALMER, assisted by L. O. EMERSON. 


Especially for Singing Classes. First 86 es 
contain the elementary course, the same as that in 
the LEADER, which course is followed by ere 
than 100 pages filled with the most interesting 
Secular and Sacred Music for practice. Equal to 
the SONG KING in interest. 


Price. 75 cts. or $7.50 per dozen. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
MUSIC READERS. 


Three carefully graded Song Books for Common 
Schools, by L. O. EMERSON and W. 8. TILDEN. 
Book 1st. For Putmery Schools, Price, 35 cts. 

2d. For Lower “Grammar” Classes, ** 50 * 
“ 3d. For Higher - = oe 
The Course is easy, progressive, interesting, and 
has been thoroughly tested in schools near Boston. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, N. Y. 


Det INSURE YOUR LIFE 


inte the! merits of_the plan in- 
RSAL LIFE INS. 
yoo about 20 per 
cent. less than those APD by the Mutual com- 
anies. 2. A aapenwers and definite con- 
ract, liberal in its te 3. Claims paid in 30 
days after antistactory pi proof of death. 4. Ample 

















before dnaeisis 


securit Company’s licies in force cover 
nearly lives, and 4 ot in insurance. 
Its asaetee are nearly $4,000,000, and premium in- 
come $1,250, Agents of f ability Ti liberally 
dealt with. Omics. 100 and 102 DWAY, 
Nn. Y. M. WALKER, PRESIDENT. 


FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL. 


MISS M. LOUISE PUTNAM 
Will open the ninth year of her school, at her resi- 
dence, No. 68 MARLBOROUGH STREET, BOSTON, 
MASS., Sept. 24, 1874. 
Refers by permission to her patron, Right Rev. 
Benjamin H. Paddock, D.D., Bishop of Massachu- 
setts; alsoto Right Rev. F. D. H D.D., 





Hi4gitton FEMALS SEMINARY. 
r year for board, m, &c., and tuition 


a English suanaes. mad terme begins Sept. 10th. 
‘or circular address 
Hamilton, N. Y. —w z 





M RS. J. T. BENEDICT’S BOARD 

ING and DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies 
and Children, No. 7 East 42d Street, New York, will 
reopen October Ist. 





Bishop of Central New York; Hon. Wm. M. 
Evarts, New York; Rev. A. T. Peabody, D.D., 
Harvard University. Circulars may be obtained 
by addressing 3 Miss Putnam. 


Rock RIV RIVER SEMINARY, 
MT. MORRIS, OGLE CO., ILL. 
N. C. DOUGHERTY, A.M., Principal. 

Thirty-sixth year begins August 31. 

Prepares young men and women for college, for 
business, or for teaching. 

Expenses one-third less than any similar institu- 
tion in our State. 

Send for Catalogue. 


FIRST-CLASS BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR YCUNG LADIES, 
In connection with the o pee Jerse, State Normal 











Total charges for Board, Tuition, and Books, 
$200 a year. Total charges for Normal pupils, $154 
a year. For circular, with full particulars, apply to 

LEWIS M. JOHNSON, Principal, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


HE COLUMBIAN RIVERSITY, 
WASHINGTON, D. 


Preparatory Department opens September 9. 

Columbian College opens September 16. 

Medica! College opens a 5. 

Law School opens Oct« 14. 

For Agen po ae all particulars in re- 

gard to terms and courses of instruction, address 

JAMES C. WELLING, LL.D., 
President, etc. 











LOCATION, the “City 
Schools,” in — Suburbs. 
BUIL LDINGS _ new — Grou 
SEMINARY stubins am iy limited to. a. 
; arranged in Prepar- 
atory and a iate Courses. 
Ladies pre for Vassar 
a Ngee incipal, Mrs. M. 
— Teachers—7 


BRROCKS 


FOR YOUNG 





-I For 
LADIES. Rertiouige adteas Ean 


RoCEFORD SEMINARY, RocKkrorp, 
) ill. This well known and beautifully located 
institution for Young Ladies begins its twenty- 
fourth College Year Sept. 24th. Superior facilities 
in the Classical, Scientific, Music and Art courses, 
ons? yd need Studies, Terms moderate. 
dre NNA P. SILL, Principal. 


\OTTAGK HILL SEMINARY, FOR 
J YOUNG LADIES, Poughkeepsie, N. 
Course of Gendy comprehensive. Music and Pine 








Arts a spec’ —_~, Instruction therough. School 
ear begins Sept. 16. For Circulars, address C. C. 
Wer SELL, Principal and i Proprietor. 





ILLIAMS COLLEGE. 
The next examination for entrance, Sept. 
2, 1874. $5,000 given annually to indigent students. 
For full information, apply to the President, 
P. A. CHADBOURNE, 
Williamstown, Berkshire C Co., Mass. 


[HE BURLINGTON (VERMONT) 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
— one Ladies will reopen Monday, Septem- 
r 
For Circulars and ref: erences KA ay to the Prin- 
pal LOUIS 


‘ Burlington, Vt. 








D.H. A. C.=ON E 
Budd Doble’s Condition Powders. 


Forwarded to ey part of the country, upon the 
eceipt of $1.12. 


BUDD DOBLE, ms South Penn Square, Philada. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
English and “American Books 


NEw CATALOGUE, No. 38, FREE. 
Send Stam 


Leggat Brothers. 3 Bockman St. 
pposite New Post-office. 


R. H. MACY & CO.”’S 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


IT WILL pay you well to go THERE EVERY 
DAY. 

Orders from the watering places and any part of 
the country FILLED PROMPTLY. 


14th St. and Gth Avenue. New York. 


AGENTS 

Who know a good thing when they 
see it should send promptly to the 
publishers of the Christian Union 
for their terms and descriptive circu- 
lars of the paper, and the new bril- 
liant Oleographs which, being all 
ready for immediate delivery, are pre- 
sented to every subscriber. No wonder 
an old agent called this ‘‘the best busi- 
ness ever offered to canvassers.” The 
terms are liberal, and with the im- 
mense frame business added (furnish- 
ing subscribers with substantial and 
elegant frames at low prices) the 
agent’s profits are greater than any 
similar publication affords. J. B. 
Ford & Co. may be addressed at New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnatt, or 
San Francisco, 














IVIL and MECHANICAL puerpanrne at the 
Polyt Institute, Troy, N. Y. 
Instruction very practical. Advantages unsur- 
passed in this country. Graduates obtain excellent 
itions. Reopens Sept. I6th. For the Apnea! 
ster, containing improved Course of Stud 
full particulars, dress Pror. CHARL 
WNE, Director. 


7 ANTED.—A situation by a lady, 








duated, experienced, and well certified, 
as Head Teacher or assistant, in A Academy or Sem- 
inary. Address “0. P.Q., for Teacher, Brattle- 
boro, Vt. 





READ INSTITUTE for Young La- 
dies, Worcester, Mass. A school of a ve 
high order in every icular. Founded 1 
Send for catalogue. Address Prof. H. R. GREENE, 
Principal, at Newport, R. L., till Sept. 1. 


ODWABDS PLACE SCHOOL for Bors 
and Young Men, Stockbridge, Mass., begins its 
2th oe wy perannum. Six pro- 
are 45 pupils for College, Scientific 

——e Ey usiness. essrs. Hoffman & Flack, 
sociate Principals. 


AMILY BOARDING - SCHOOL 
FOR YS AND GIRLS. 
A real tno and thorough ition mn. 
Add Rey. J. L. 8C 








Hammonton, New Jersey. 


OMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PENNSYLV ANIA. North College Avenue 
and 22d Street, Philadelphia. The pwonty oe 
annual session will open Prhursd: ay, Oct. 1s' 
and will continue HEL L. BO weeks. For partic: 
ulars address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., 
(CBESTNUT ST. FEMALE SEMI- 
/ NARY, Philadelphia. Miss BONNEY and 
Miss DILLAYE will re-open their English and 
French Boarding and Day School (25th year) — 
16, at 1615 Chestnut St. Particulars from Circulars. 


HE ELIZABETH INSTITUTE, a 

_ er Dey sched! od Young Ladies, 
pply_to s N. 

R AD, & T North Broad ‘Btreet, Elizabeth, New 

ersey. 


is IGHLAND MILITARY ACADFMY, 

Worcester, Mass. J+ boys pee puns -_— 
for common and scientific pursuits. 8 superio’ 
merits stated in circular. C. B. METCALF, A.M., 
Superintendent. 


ALLEY SEMINARY, Fulton, Oswe- 

go County, N. Y.. cestablished 1849.)—For both 
sexes; reopens ane. a family of ‘the prineipal 
instruction ; upils in the family o: e ncipa! 

dress Rev PURMES GILMOU © Prinel ipal. 


CHOOLEY’S MOUNTAIN SEMI- 
_NARY, i} pret-tene Loar for boys and young 


session on the 
fan of September. at be oole Sr rings, 
N. J. Rey. L. lL. §8TO 


ENBUR 





























BORDENTOWN (N. J.) FEMALE COLLEGE.— 
i oe instruction. Lp SS and beauti- 
ful location. One of the most oy, conducted 
and best kT Sey in_the State. Vor 

terms, etc., address Rev. John H. Brakeley, Ph.D. 


REW LADIES’ SEMINARY, Car- 
MEL, N. Y.—The Fall session opens "aug. 12; 
safe and pleasant home; superior advantages in 
solid Dransbes, music, and art. 
GEO. C. SMITH, A.M. 


IVERVIEW ACADEMY, 
work Bonetes th, NEW Yorx, 
Et nunc amoto qu#ramus seria ludo. 

















A BDYERTISERS 3 Send twenty-five conte to 
& Co.,41 Park Row, New Y: 

for Wg Pamphlet of one hundred pages, containing 

lists of 3,000 newspapers, and estimates showing 

cost of advertising. 


T° PRINTERS, Engravers and Ama- 
teurs.—Largest dealers in and makers of Type, 
Cabinets, Boxwood and rEene Presses, are 
VANDERBURGH, 
Corner of Fulton and Dutch p dS New York. 











Powell’s Radial Key Pocket-Map 
OF 


SINAI AND PALESTINE, 


Issued by the 
ORIENTAL TOPOGRAPHICAL CORPS. 
Sent by Mail for 50 Cents. 


Before the addition of the key to this map, 
Zion’s Herald, Boston, said of it: “Maps of less 
value are sold for a dollar. 

The key more than doubles its value. By its aid, 
places on the map can be as readily found asa 
word in the dictionary. Size, 14%x17 inches. 
Weight, % ounce; foldsin blue muslin. Every one 
who reads the Bible should have one. It is just the 
thing forthe present, and also for the incoming 
series of National 


SABBATH-SCHOOL LESSONS. 


* Both good and cheap.”—Examiner & Chronicle. 

“ The most cc ynvenient and useful map of Pales- 
tine we have yet seen.’’—Christian Advocate. 

“ The neatest and best little map of Palestine for 
Pe use of Sunday-school teachers and scholars.”— 

. ¥. Independent. 

" Guneabeenaeds are ordering them by the 10, 
and Societies by the 1,000. Special Terms for quan- 
tities. 

Rev. J. H. Vincent writes: “The Radial Key 
Map is beautiful, portable and accurate,—a most 
valuable aid to the study of sacred tops graphy. 4 

Rev. J. T. Duryea writes: * This is really a very 
good map at the price of a poor one.’ 

Rev. Alvah Hovey, Pres. Baptist Theol. 
School, Sonten, Mass., writes: “ Sucha map shoulda 
be in the hands ‘of ev ery reader of the Bible.” 

Rev. Chas. 8. Robinson, D.D., says: “It is the 
best map for accurate, immediate reference thati 
ever saw.” Agents wanted. Addres 


J. B. FORD & CO., 
27 Park Place, New York. 





SOMETHING FRESH 
FOR 
Summer Canvassing. 





Let any one who chances upon this 
number of the Christian Union, open to 
the chapter of Mrs. Stowe’s new story 
which happens to be the instalment for 
this week, and read it attentively (it will 
be no burdensome task!) and he will 
know why it is that the canvassing 
agents of the Christian Union find it so 
easy to start up anew the zest and zeal 
which generally belong to their “ Fall 
campaigns.” 

The characters of this tale are new and 
original—so far as books go, though they 
are as “natural as life’’—and wherever 
one dips into the stream of the story it 
is sure to be bright, pure, refreshing, 
sparkling with action and light—in short, 
admirable good reading. 

Every subscriber receives all the back 
chapters, commencing with the “ Illus- 
trated Number,” and the new names 
are coming in, list after list, in the most 
gratifying manner. 

Adding to this attraction the other 
good things the Christian Union has to 
offer—its library of choice reading every 
week, its artistic premiums ready for 
immediate delivery, ete., etc., canvassers 
find easy arguments for subscriptions, 
and subscribers are well satisfied. See 
their letters in the Publishers’ Depart- 
ment for evidence of that, if the immense 
circulation of the paper itself is not 
proof enough. 

Any one who is intelligent, active, and 
earnest, can make a successful caropaign. 
Try it! 

Send for terms, circulars, etc., to 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers. 


Address them at either 


New York, Bosten, Chicago, Cincinnati, er 
San Francisco, 
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DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER. 


Editorial Department.—All letters for this department, and 
all manuscripts offered for publication, to be addressed itor 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” Unaccepted articles 
will be returned, if, at the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manuscripts not 80 -accom- 
panied will not be preserves. and subseq q tor their 
return cannot be com with. 

Publishers’ ‘Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 
rs and Age 


scri nts. 
he ‘Business Department contains advertisements set in 
“ reading matter type’ to make them more attractive. 

The Advertising Columns contain advertisements. more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits: rigidly excluding all patent surgi p « 
“blind” advertisements, and, so far as careful scrutiny will effect 
it, ali objectionable matter of every kind. 














We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
ing to pay a liberal compensation. Send to the Publishers for TERMS, &c. 

OrrFices: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston. 11 eld 
Street: Cincinnati, Fourth and Elm Streets: Chicago, 114 Monroe 
Street: San Francisco, 338 Kearny Street. 








Henry Warp Beecuer, Editor. 








HAIL AND FAREWELL. 


ONSIEUR COGGIA, of Naples, in intro- 
ducing his comet to polite society, made 
himself responsible, of course, for its good behay- 
ior. And surely never were the anxieties of a 
chaperon made lighter by the discreet conduct of 
the debutant. On the seventeenth of April the 
stranger appeared at Marseilles, under the patron- 
age and protection of science, in the person of 
Monsieur Coggia, aforesaid. For three months it 
has received such attention as has been bestowed 
upon no other tourist of this traveling age. Brill- 
iant, fast, mysterious and foreign, it commanded 
an instant social success. The newspapers have 
chronicled its every movement ; philosophers have 
assumed an intimate knowledge of its nature and 
intentions; pretty girls have leveled glasses at it; 
the very school-children, the hedgers and ditchers 
even, have chased after it with that eagerness of 
interest which is the sweetest flattery. Yet it must 
be admitted that its head has not been turned by 
this supremacy, nor the force of its gravity over- 
borne. It came unheralded into our sphere, has 
maintained its serious, orderly ways through ad- 
miration and detraction alike, and now moves 
on its tireless journeyings again with well-bred 
quietness of departure. 

It seems, on the whole, an impertinence to ask 
questions of so well-mannered an acquaintance as 
to whence it came and whither it goes; of what 
race it springs; whether it is a Wandering Jew, 
of celestial order, doomed to course the spaces of 
heaven for unreckonable cycles, or a mere ethereal 
parvenu just come to a name and a place among 
the dateless stars. However, the astronomers, 
who are apt to exalt matter above manner, have 
not hesitated to propound all these inquiries and 
many more. 

It is rather agreeable to the unscientific mind 
to discover that they got comparatively little in- 
formation for their pains. The comet, indeed, did 
admit that it intended to visit the neighborhood of 
Canis Minor; to shine whitely beside splendid 
Sirius of evil fame; to whirl past Argo, beached 
and dry upon the upper shores; to linger a little 
in the blaze of the Southern Cross; to share the 
Chameleon’s dish. But from that point it was 
quietly non-committal. On the twentieth of the 
month, it came within twenty-six million miles of 
us; but if it had had any intention of more inti- 
mate relations or confidences, they were at once 
abandoned. Paris, however, had already seized 
a favorable moment to be assured, by means of 
the spectroscope, that the visitor’s organization 
contained carbon and nitrogen. The wily tail, 
even then, eluded search, declining to have its 
filmy nothingness misrepresented by the most 
delicate of the primary hues. It did, however, 
hint that it was not a hollow cylinder, and that it 
might even be a flat disk. It also made no secret 
of its intended curvature or rate of development. 
But as to past experiences or future plans, the 
comet was as mysterious as the sphinx. 

To the lay mind the knowledge that the extrem- 
ities of the departing prodigy are as diverse in 
constitution as the component parts of the dapple- 
gray hobby-horse, ‘‘ whose head was made of pea- 
straw, whose tail was made of hay,” is not of 
thrilling interest. Nor does it touch the deeps of 
the unscientific nature that Professor Pierce as- 
sumes for the front edge of the tail an excess of 
repulsive force once and a-half times the force of 
gravitation. Shallow intellects at once reply, 
** What of it?” And, really, we do not know. 


a 





It is a great deal, of course, that science should 
have taught the race that portent and threat, 
omen and catastrophe, belong no more to the law- 
less comet than to the unchanging sun. It is a 
superb success of the human mind that the ap- 
pearance and return of these most erratic vagrants 
should be as precisely reckoned as the occultation 
of the exact Orion. But in a world crowded with 
events, alive with passion, and woe, and defeat, 
and ambition, and joy, and endeavor, wherein life 
is all too short for the press and hurry of the work 
that must be done, the mass of us cannot stop to 
study the significance of aphelion and perihelion, 
the position of Zeta Urse or Thuban, or the mean- 
ing of R. A. 6. 28; D. N. 69° 57’. 

For all that, shall we not enjoy our comet? 
Shall we not, unabashed, acknowledge the fullest 
confidence in Professor Parkhurst and Professor 
Swift, the most unbounded belief in Astronomer 
Hind and Astronomer Coggia, and refuse, there- 
fore, to subject their statements to that closeness 
of scrutiny which implies doubt? All that men 
can do to explain the ‘‘Ten million cubic miles of 
hair, ten billion leagues of tail,” they have done. 
What demonstrations these sages put forth, be 
they like or diverse, let us gratefully agree with. 
As to reaching them, probation is short, and every 
man must be fully persuaded in his own mind how 
far he may be thus spendthrift of his time. To be 
unmathematical and unastronomical is not a vice. 
The vice is to pretend to be mathematical and as- 
tronomical when we trip in compound fractions 
and do not know Capella from Canopus. 

Nevertheless, if any eager spirit set itself to the 
comprehension of the beautiful phenomenon which 
has just slipped past the constellation Auriger into 
silence, we have the word of all the wise men that 
the task is not hopeless. Indeed, before it reap- 
pears, there will be time for the slowest wit to 
pluck out the heart of its mystery, if knowledge 
grows apace and, as Professor Proctor predicts, it 
takes eight millions of years to reach the nearest 
star, and nobody knows how much longer to come 
back again, it is not too much to say that every- 
one of us who is alive at the moment of its return 
will doubtless find Coggia’s comet no more mar- 
velous than some gigantic kind of kite. 








THE HEM OF HIS GARMENT. 


T has more than once happened in the history 

of Scripture interpretation that the passage 
which was intended to teach one lesson has been 
diverted from its original purpose and made to 
confirm the very error it was intended to correct. 
This has been the case with the story of the wo- 
man who was healed by touching the hem of 
Christ’s garment. 

The woman had been long sick—twelve years. 
Her disease is described as an ‘‘issue of blood.” 
The physicians had done her no good, but rather 
harm. In an age when disease was thought to be 
an infliction of devils, medicine was thought to be 
a species of magic. The doctors of Palestine were 
more like the ‘‘medicine men” of the American 
aborigines than like the physicians of our day. 
Their prescriptions were incantations. Their 
charms were worse even than modern drugs. So 
this poor woman had spent her all on doctors’ 
bills, and was left at last poor, sick, hopeless and 
in despair. This was her state when she heard of 
the Galilean Rabbi and the cures he wrought. 

The Jewish law required that the Hebrew gar- 
ment should be finished with a fringe of blue, as a 
memorial of the Lord. This law was scrupulously 
observed by all pious Jews. A superstitious rev- 
erence was paid to this fringe. Sacred virtue was 
thought to reside in it. The Jewish rabbi was as 
particular concerning the color, and length, and 
texture of his talleth as a modern ritualistic clergy- 
man concerning the color and the cut of his rochet 
or his stole. Jesus conformed in dress to the 
fashions of his day, even to the degenerate fash- 
ions, so long as they involved no violation of the 
laws of health. The fringe which other Jewish 
rabbis wore as matter of conscience, he wore also, 
but as matter of mere convenience. This woman, 
sharing the common superstition of the age, im- 
agined that a sacred virtue resided in this bit of 
fringe, thought within herself that if she could 
touch this hem of Christ’s garment its magic 
might do for her what the physicians had failed 
todo. So, working her way through the crowd 
that thronged the footsteps of the Master, she 
contrived to get near enough to touch it, as she 
fondly imagined, unobserved. 

But Christ’s sympathetic love is never unobser- 
vant of yearning need, however ignorant and 
superstitious. He knew her coming; he resolved 





at once to answer her silent appeal for help, and 
teach her a wiser faith. So, when she touched 
the fringe, he put forth the power for her healing ; 
cured her, not by a touch, as he cured the blind 
man at Jericho, not by a word, as he cured the 
paralytic in the synagogue at Capernaum, but by 
a mere act of will. To her inarticulate cry, Lord, 
if thou wilt thou canst make me clean, he replied 
by an inarticulate command, I will, be thou clean. 

Startled by the very suddenness of the cure 
which she had not really dared to hope for, the 
woman started back to hide herself in the crowd. 
To have suffered her to do so would have been to 
confirm the superstition Christ meant to cure. 
He instantly turned round, fixed his eye upon her, 
assured her by his look that she was not unknown 
to him, and then, that he might draw from her a 
a public and open confession of her healing, free 
and uncompelled, asked the question, ‘‘ Who 
touched me?” And she, knowing that she was 
known, came forward, ‘‘fearing and trembling ;” 
fearing, because her disease had made her cere- 
monially unclean, and her touch had defiled the 
Master; trembling, because she knew him so little 
that she imputed to him the indignation which her 
audacious act would have awakened in any other 
Jewish rabbi, and told before all the people all 
that had been done. And Christ assured her with 
the reply, ‘‘Daughter, be of good comfort, thy 
faith hath made thee whole.” 

It is hardly necessary here to argue in detail the 
correctness of this rendering of the sacred narra- 
tive. The reader may satisfy himself by compar- 
ing with care the three accounts in Matthew, 
Mark and Luke, by observing the distinct state- 
ment that the power which healed-was no magic 
in the garment, but a conscious forth-putting by 
its wearer; that he turned round, not to see who 
had done this thing, but to look on her that had 
done it, and that she recognized in the glance of 
his eye the fact, not that the healing was known, 
but that “ she was not hid.” 

Christ, not the garment, healed—a truth recog- 
nized by most scholarly commentators on this 
passage ; healed, that he might teach this woman, 
and through her teach all the world, that true 
faith is found in him, not in his dress. And yet, 
sermon, song and story, from that day to this, 
have been founded on the very superstition he 
would fain correct, and still in many a mind lin- 
gers the idea that the miracle was magic, wrought 
by the sacred fringe, not a true witness of personal 
sympathetic love, wrought by a sacred Person. 

We hear a great deal in these days about intelli- 
gent faith. Christ commends faith mated to igno- 
rance and marred by superstition; faith that 
knows not him aright, but reaches forward to. 
touch, in its blindness,even the hem of his garment. 

We enter a Roman Catholic church. In the 
aisles, kneeling on the stony floor, counting 
their beads, with solemn, reverential faces, are 
scores, and often-times hundreds, of women, who, 
like this poor Galilean woman, are pressing for- 
ward to touch the hem of Christ’s garment. They 
know of Christ so little, oh! so little! Our heart 
yearns to tell them of his vital sympathy, of his 
living, yearning love. And yet, in their presence, 
our intelligent skepticism is rebuked by their un- 
intelligent faith. To them the crucifix, the altar, 
the swinging censer, the elevated host, are the 
sacred fringe, out of which they hope virtue shall 
flow into their souls. Are they mistaken? No! 
These are, indeed, but the hem of Christ’s gar- 
ment. The holy water is not more holy than 
any that ever descended from the clouds, God 
given, nor the altar more sacred than any table 
that ever joiner made of wood which God has 
planted and tended in the forest, nor the smoke 
of swinging incense more sacred than that which 
rises every morning as an offering to the Great 
Father from ten thousand hamlets and villages, 
nor the host more sacred than the daily bread he 
gives his children in answer to their dafy prayers. 
These are but the hem of a garment in which 
there is no virtue. But there is virtue in the faith 
that blindly and ignorantly reaches after the 
Christ who wears it; and he who blessed with 
healing the ignorant faith of the woman of Galilee 
will not pass by with unpitying scorn the ignorant 
faith of these heirs of her superstitious fancy. 

Consider how Christ cured this woman of her 
superstition. A harsh teacher would have rebuk- 
ed her folly. An ordinary teacher would have 
taken the occasion to instruct her more wisely. 
Christ left his actions to speak louder than words. 
He used the hem of his garment to turn her 
thoughts and reverential love unto himself. And 
we may. be sure, in her after life her thoughts 
rested no more on the valueless fringe, but on the 
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Healer who had made it serve as a medium of his 
infinite compassion. Can we do nothing better 
than inveigh against creeds, and rituals, and cru- 
cifixes? Can we do nothing better than tear from 
the robe of Christ the hem of his garment which 
superstition ignorantly adores? Aye! surely. 
We can use the crucifix to point the uplifted eye 
higher, to Him who hung upon it, the creed to 
turn the heart of the creed worshiper to Him 
who is enshrined within it, the ritual to shadow 
forth Him whom, often so poorly, it endeavors to 
symbolize. We can learn from Christ’s example 
how not to inveigh against the hem of his gar- 
ment, but to use it that we may turn the thoughts 
of the superstitious to the Lord himself. 








REFORM OF PRISONS. 


HE permanent International Penitentiary 
Commission, created by the Prison Reform 
Congress of London in 1872, has just held its first 
meeting in Brussels, (June 25—27), under the presi- 
dency of our countryman, Dr. Wines. We have 
received the opening address of the President, to- 
gether with the minutes of the meeting itself. 
From these documents it is evident that the cause 
of prison reform is making solid progress through- 
out the civilized world. The speech of Dr. Wines, 
in answer to the question, ‘‘ Shall another general 
congress be held ?” offers a rapid review of the 
actual state of the penitentiary question in the 
countries which took part in the Congress of Lon- 
don, showing the advance made since that great 
conference, and, mainly, as the result of it. Dr. 
Wines well remarks that the Commission would 
hardly be justified in summoning the world to an- 
other similar reunion, unless it can be shown that 
valuable results have followed the first. He then 
asks and answers the question, ‘‘ Can such results 
be shown?” He says that they can undoubtedly ; 
and in greater number and more important than 
could have been reasonably anticipated at so early 
a date. We shall hereafter offer a summary of his 
statement, as the facts embodied in it are full of 
instruction, encouragement and hope. 

The Commission, as at present constituted, 
consists of ten members, representing ten nation- 
alties—viz., England, France, Italy, Switzerland, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, Austria, Russia and 
the United States. As the Commission is charged 
with considering and deciding questions in which 
all nations have an equal interest, it was thought 
but a matter of simple justice that all should have 
an equal voice in it; and, accordingly, the Presi- 
dent was directed to address a note to each gov- 
ernment represented in the Congress of London, 
requesting that it name a delegate to be present 
at all future meetings of the Commission. 

The Commission was charged with the principal 
functions—first, that of devising a practicable 
scheme for a uniform system of international 
penitentiary statistics; and, second, that of tak- 
ing such action as it might judge suitable in refer- 
ence to the summoning of a preparation for an- 
other international penitentiary Congress, similar, 
in character and aim, to the Congress of London 
in 1872. Its Secretary, M. Beltrani-Scalia, of Italy, 
presented a report, stating that he had obeyed 
the instructions of the Commission in preparing 
and forwarding to the different governments blank 
formularies for statistics ; that seven governments 
—viz., those of Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Hun- 
gary, Italy, Saxony and Sweden—had filled and 
returned the tables as requested ; and that other 
governments had promised codperation in the 
future. The President was instructed to address 
letters of thanks to such governments as had re- 
sponded favorably, and, in the name of the Com- 
mission, to make a fresh appeal to such as have 
not yet furnished the information sought. The 
Secretary was requested to publish the statistical 
tables, as prepared by him, for general circulation. 
M. Stevens, of Belgium, was named as successor 
to M. Beltrani in the office of Secretary, and in- 
structed to prepare a new set of tables. A long 
discussion was had on the subject of international 
penitentiary statistics, and M. Stevens was re- 
quested to take account of the remarks of his col- 
leagues, with a view to simplify and perfect the 
statistical formularies, and so to facilitate the 
preparation of the responses, and secure the 
gradual adoption of the said formularies in all 
countries. - 

The Commission voted unanimously that another 
International Penitentiary Congress should be 
summoned ; fixed upon 1876 as the year for hold- 
ing it ; and appointed a sub-commission of three to 
prepare a complete scheme for the organization of 
the Congress, to be submitted to the Commission 





at its next meeting, which was appointed at 
Bouchsal, Baden, in August, 1875. Dr. Wines was 
requested to undertake the preparation of a paper 
for the Congress of 1876, offering a comprehensive 
review of the progress made in penitentiary re- 
form since the Congress of London, including the 
year 1875. 

M. Beltrani-Scalia proposed the monthly publi- 
cation of an “International Bulletin for the Study 
of Penitentiary Reform,” as an organ of publicity 
for all countries desirous of keeping themselves 
posted in regard to the progress made in the peni- 
tiary domain. The Commission approved the 
proposition of M. Beltrani, and gave him its 
warmest thanks in consideration of his accepting 
not only the editorship of the Bulletin, but also 
all the financial consequences of the enterprise. 
The paper will be published in the French lan- 
guage, and will contain the official documents, 
laws, regulations, instructions, circulars, etc., etc., 
adopted by the different countries, and sent to the 
editor in the language of publication. The Com- 
mission expresses the hope that this international 
organ of publicity will hold in friendly relations 
all those persons who took part in the Congress of 
London, and all others who are interested in the 
solution of the penitentiary question. 

The place of meeting for the next Congress was 
not definitively fixed upon, but we learn that in 
all probability Rome will be the locality, and the 
autumn of 1876 the time, where and when it will 
be convened. 

The Commission, having completed its business, 
adjourned without day, after passing a vote of 
thanks to Dr. Wines, ‘‘its devoted and admirable 
President.” 


HANGING AS A FINE ART. 


HERE seems to be some small difference of 

opinion between an amateur reporter and the 
professional ones, as to whether a certain capital 
execution in New Jersey was exceptionally and 
unnecessarily cruel, or conducted with the usual 
formalities. It seems to us a very futile discus- 
sion. So long as choking to death is the legal pen- 
alty for murder why should our sympathies be 
stirred about it? The old Mosaic law which we 
profess to follow had its simple requirement, a life 
fora life. Civilized Europe improved upon that 
with its refined and ingenious cruelty. We look 
back with horror upon the stake and the wheel; 
the tearing asunder with wild horses, impalings, 
and tortures that are nameless; we have out- 
grown all that. But that the object of the present 
law is still to torture can anybody deny? 

Can any man in his senses calmly contemplate 
the agony of this taking-off, seven minutes of slow 
strangulation, and then affect to shudder at the 
French guillotine? That, at least, gave the sharp 
and sudden coup de grace: But it is a wretched 
affectation of sentiment that bewails the details 
of our gallows-work. If Lusignani had choked 
but two minutes and a half, would the tender 
critic have been content ? 

Let us be consistent at any rate. Record it 
against the nineteenth century, that with all our 
modern appliances for lessening pain, we consent 
to put our criminals to death by this agony, un- 
defined and unlimited save by the greater or lesser 
tenacity of life in each individual victim. If this 
be the spirit of the penalty, why lament—why not 
rejoice—when the suffering be prolonged, as in the 
Morristown case? We eonsent to it, we approve. 
If it were not so, there are the speedy methods of 
science, the stupefying chloroform orinstantaneous 
acid, which offer a short way out of life. 

But let us be consistent. Let us not add to the 
mockery of the proceedings the presence of a 
Christian minister, commending the bound and 
trembling victim, in the presence of Christian (?) 
spectators, to the mercies of Him whose teach- 
ings our laws ignore. 











OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—It is as we suspected. The Indian war in the 
South-west was provoked by aggression on the part of 
the whites. Messrs. Hobbs of Indiana, Earl of Massa- 
chusetts, Taber of New York, Rhodes of Philadelphia, 
and Johnson of Cincinnati, members of the Quaker 
Commission, which has control of the Indian policy, 
and who recently have been to Lawrence, Kan., to ex- 
amine into the conduct of their agent, J. D. Miles, 
inform us that from 100 to 150 Cheyennes, Arapahoes, 
and a few Comanches constitute all the Indians now 
on the war-path in the South-west, and belonging 
wholly to wild tribes. The late disturbances and 
cruelties have grown out of the fact that buffalo 
hunters and whiskey sellers have frequently come into 
the Indian Territory, and, after making the Indians 
drunk, have stolen their ponies and escaped, and have 








otherwise violated the treaty stipulations with the In- 
dians. The chiefs of these tribes have patiently endur- 
ed these oft-repeated and unredressed wrongs;, but 
some of their ambitious young men, stung by the 
tardiness of redress, have taken the punishment of 
these people into their own hands, and have shown 
much cruelty and committed excesses in return. The 
Commissioners say that Santanta and Big Tree, who 
were so long confined in the Texas Penitentiary, are 
true to their promises and maintain a peaceable course 
in good faith. 

—The Archbishop of Canterbury bas been ar- 
raigned by the Vicar of St. Paul’s, Brighton, for a 
most daring sin. Read,and tremble: ‘It was only 
last summer that, acting on your private judgment, 
you gravely compromised the whole Church of En- 
gland by sending the highest ecclesiastic in your dio- 
cese, the Dean of Canterbury, over to America to 
attend, with a letter of sympathy and recognition, a 
lawless gathering of sectaries of every concetvable kind, 
where your representative committed a further breach 
of church law in not only being present at, but in tak- 
ing an active part in, what I call a parody of the Holy 
Communion, in which, as the newspapers told us, one 
dissenting minister ‘gave thanks’ for the bread, and 
another ‘gave thanks’ for the wine.’”’” We have not 
heard whether the Archbishop has dared to hold up 
his head or not since this terrible rebuke. 

—Mr. Spurgeon, in his Sword and Trowel, ac- 
knowledges the receipt of a letter informing him that 
the gout was sent as a judgment from God upon bim 
for opposing the Church of England! To which he 
thus replies: “If a swollen leg proves that a man is 
under God’s displeasure, what would a broken neck 
prove? Weask the question with special reference to 
the late Bishop of Winchester. As for the information 
that on account of our late speech at the Liberation 
Society’s meeting we shall soon have unother attack, 
and in all probability will be carried off by it, we will 
wait and see if it be true. Despite the fact that the 
writer claims to be a clergyman, we are no more dis- 
turbed than if he had signed his name Zadkiel. The 
amount of bitterness which the post has brought us 
during the last month has proved to our own satisfac- 
tion that our blows have not missed the mark; but 
none write so furiously as our evangelical friends, who 
probably are more uneasy in their consciences than 
others of the State Church clergy.” 

—It is a singular and suggestive fact, that the 
bishops of the Southern Methodist Church object 
to common schools, supported by the State, for the 
very reasons which control the action of the Catholic 
bishops and priests on the same question. They say: 
“We do not hesitate to avow that we regard the edu- 
cation of the young as one of the leading functions co! 
the Church, and that she cannot abdicate in favor of 
the State without infidelity to her trust and irrepara- 
ble damage to society. The reasons for occupying this 
ground which inhere in the very nature of this inter- 
est, and in the relation of children to the Church, all 
are intensified by the antagonisms of modern science, 
and the outcasting of the religious element from all 
school systems fostered by State legislation.” That 
the Church ought to make herself responsible for the 
religious education of the young we readily admit; 
but that she should have control of the appliances for 
secular education we deny. These should be under the 
direction of the State, and should be made available, 
on equal terms, to members of every sect, and to those 
who have no sectarian relations whatever. We ex- 
ceedingly regret that the effort to establish free 
schools in the South is to encounter the resistance, not 
of Catholics alone, but of influential Protestants as 
well. 

—The Democratic Legislature of New Hamp- 
shire, at its recent session, passed an act which pro- 
vides that residence in any town merely for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a literary education shall not qualify 
a person to vote in that town, thus disfranchising the 
students of the State. Any adult citizen may take up 
a residence in New Hampshire for any other purpose, 
and his right to vote will not be disputed; but the 
Democratic party of that State punishes with dis- 
franchisement every adult man who goes there for 
the purpose of acquiring an education! The party, 
by this act, virtually confesses that it looks for votes, 
not to the intelligent young men of the period, but 
rather to the ignorant and degraded. We should 
think that such a law would damage rather than im- 
prove the prospects of the party. 

—Of seventy-nine cities and towns in California 
in which the question of license or no license of the 
sale of intoxicating drinks has been submitted to the 
voters, fifty-nine have given a majority for no license. 
A very good showing for the Pacific State. In the 
smaller villages and in the townships, where most of 
the people are farmers, the temperance party almost 
always triumphs. The large towns and cities are the 
strongholds of rum. 

—Somebody has been finding fault with the 
natural philosophy in Poe’s “‘ Raven.” He asks, ‘“‘ How 
could the raven, ‘sitting lonely on that placid bust’ of 
Pallas—not only on the door, but above it, and of 
course right against the wall—by any law of illumina- 
tion ‘throw his shadow on the floor’ for the poet’s 
soul to float in and be lifted never more?” Why, there 
was a glass ventilator over the door and light in the 
hall, of course, Stupid! and the landlady didn’t put 
it out at ten o’clock, either. 
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Che Sunday-School. 


People living outside of our larger cities are doubt- 
less gratified to hear of the excursions that are given here 
and there to the crowds of poor working and mission children 
who are pent up the summer long between brick walls and on 
sweltering streets; but are city children the only ones that 
need a little attention in this respect? <A trip through any 
rural manufacturing district will reveal young humanity 
enough to furnish numbers of picnics, if any good souls only 
felt inclined to get them up. What the children of the tene- 
ment house and factory appreciate is not altogether the sim- 
ple enjoyment of their good time. They enjoy the thought 
that they are remembered almost as much: and they ought 
to be remembered and made happy far more than is their 
usual lot. While the city folks are trying to give the poor 
girls and boys a breath of fresh air and a day of undisturbed 
frolic, let our country friends rejoice the eyes of their poor 
in asimilar way. Down in the hollow, or over among the 
shanties, er in the row of low houses where the mill hands 
live, there are families with children plenty—why not give 
them one treatasummer? Village Sunday-schools are wel- 
come to the hint. 


If scholars go off this vacation and make a break of 
Several Sundays in their class attendance, this will, of course, 
be no reason why they should skip their lessons in the mean- 
time. One excellent feature of the present series is its adap- 
tation to all circumstances. The absent and present, the sick 
and well, the old and young, can have an hour together over 
the same lesson on any Sunday, however widely they 
may be separated. When the scholars come back to their 
classes, they will find that they have missed nothing of the 
subject the school has studied. Besides, no one could wish 
to neglect the present lessons 1n Mark ; so that “ vacation” 
can be enjoyed on Sundays by studying this gospel as usual, 
full as much as it is enjoyed on week days when no studying 
is tolerated. 


Teachers in this city and vicinity who wish to con- 
sult helps and commentaries which they do not possess have 
an exceptional opportunity to do so at the Sunday-school 
library room on Fourth Avenue in the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association building. It is a large and convenient place 
for teachers and others to meet in, with books and charts at 
their disposal, where they can either study out their lessons 
or talk together about Sunday-school work. As a headquar- 
ters or library, this room could hardly fail to be better patron- 
ized if its whereabouts were more generally known. Those 
who do make it a resort appreciate it. 











It is sometimes tedious, no doubt, to have to teach a 
class which is not unduly bright, and whose members find it 
hard to give more than a “ Yes”’ or a “* No” to the questions 
asked; but, then, relief is possible by changing the subject 
at intervals, as some teachers do. There is the scholar’s fami- 
ly to be inquired after; the picnic to be reviewed ; the new 
church to be criticized ; or the guest at one of the children’s 
homes to be particularly and considerately asked about. But 
under these circumstances how animated becomes the con- 
versation immediately! The class is dull and short with its 
answers no longer. All are interested. The teacher calls out 
the necessary information to her heart’s content. What, 
then, is the matter with the lesson—why does it drag? Is it 
the fault of the class or of the teacher? 


If the Southern Presbyterians do not as a body take 
to the International series, they have at least by their late 
Assembly’s action taken steps to improve their schools. 
Ministers and elders are entreated to identify themselves with 
them ; church sessions are called upon to be in full sympathy 
with and to exercise a close supervision over them; conven- 
tions, teacher’s tings, co-operation of the children of the 
church in the work of missions, are recommended, and the 
Sunday-school enterprise encouraged generally and heartily. 
The Sunday-school in the South just now can be made a great 
power where so many churches are necessarily feeble. 


Time and again must parents be reminded that send- 
ing their children to Sunday-school does not relieve them 
from their responsibility as the guardians of the religious life 
of the family. If there is one danger attending the modern 
Sunday-school, with all its new methods and appointments, it 
is this peculiarly, that fathers and mothers will come to sub- 
stitute it for the sweet intercourse of home, and leave the 
child's soul-interests to teachers when they ought to be a 
parental burden. 


A correspondent of the Advance is pleased to ob- 
ferve that the emotional or “ gush” style of speaking in the 
schools and conventions is stead@y subsiding. Everybody 
else will be equally pleased ; still we have too much of it, says 
this correspondent. We occasionally find one of these enthu- 
siasts in our schools who, filled with zeal (but not according 
to knowledge), will be found laboring to accomplish in an 
hour what it would require years of patient toil to attain to. 
A case in point occurs to us. One of these gentlemen, well 
known in Ilinois as a Sunday-school worker, was, not long 
ago, addressing a school, and had told a number of very af- 
fecting incidents about good little boys and girls, and had 
finally become melted in his own eloquence so as to burst into 
tears. The effect was contagious, and both children and 
teachers united with him in a good cry. The speaker con- 
cluded bis remarks by saying, with his hands spread out and 
the tears coursing each other down his cheeks, * Now, dear 
children, I want every one of you to come right off and give 
your hearts to Jesus. How many will hold up their hands 
that they will come and give their hearts to Jesus?” Of 
course every hand in the house went up in an instant, though 
the children had but a very vague idea of what was implied 
in “giving their hearts to Jesus,” apart from an affectionate 
feeling for the good man who had told them such beautiful 
stories. Now, to this method of imparting religious truths 
we dare to take exception as having a pernicious tendency, 
and yet thisisa highly popular form of Sunday-school teaching 
very much in vogue among the “ hobby-riders ’’ who are con- 
sidered to be en rapport with the work. In order toa reform 
in this feverish, spasmodic method of imparting religious in- 
struction observable in many of our model Sunday-schools. 
there must be a seeking out of “old paths,” and a return to 
“mull for babes,” 
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THEN AND NOW. 
By Mary A. LIVERMORE. 


EN years ago, and our dear child 
Passed up the gates of heaven within, 
Unsaddened by the woes of life, 
Untainted by the plague of sin. 


Ah! how we strove to hold her back 
From going up the shining way: 

And though we knew the Lord had sent, 
We thought her heavenward steps to stay. 


With prayers and tears we made assault 
Upon the patient ear of Heaven— 
“ Since thou hast taken, Lord, our child, 
Let entrance unto us be given!” 


There came no answer to our cries, 

Our sorrow wrapped us like a shroud— 
We put all chrisms of healing by, 

And in the dust our faces bowed. 


Ten years ago—and now, to-night, 
We sat and talked our sorrow o’er, 
And said, ** How good it was of God 
That our dear child should go before.” 


We thought to form her good and wise, 
To shield her from life’s coming ills— 
And God, to execute our plans, 
Upbore her to the heavenly hills. 


Far through the shadowy vale of death 
We mark her path—a trail of light— 
Which, broadening, brightening, as it goes, 
Is merged into the infinite. 


A little hand now beckons us— 
*Twill wave us welcome by-and-by : 
The thought of her, our first, fair child, 
Will make it easier when we die. 


“ And so,” we said, “’twas good of God 
This firstling of our flock to take; 
He knew how dear His heaven would be 
If she in heaven her home should make.” 


We thanked him with o’erflowing hearts, 
When to our love the child was given— 
To-night we said, albeit with tears, 
“ Thanks that our dear one lives in heaven !"” 








THE EARLY ANTI-‘SLAVERY DAYS. 
No. XIII. 
By OLIVER JOHNSON. 


N the first number of the Liberator appeared 

an announcement that ‘‘a benevolent individual 
in the State of Maine’’ had deposited with the Treas- 
urer of the Pennsylvania Society for Promoting the 
Abolition of Slavery—(an association formed in the 
time of Benjamin Franklin and still existing)—the sum 
of fifty dollars, to be paid as a premium to the author 
of the best treatise on ‘The Duties of Ministers and 
Churches of all Denominations to avoid the stain of 
Slavery, and to make the holding of Slaves a Barrier 
to Communion and Church Membership.” The an- 
nouncement bore the signatures of the then venerable 
and eminent Wm. Rawle, J. Preston, and Thomas 
Shipley, all of: Philadelphia, and all, I think, members 
of the Society of Friends. The “ benevolent individ- 
ual in the State of Maine,’’ who offered this premium, 
was the venerable and beloved Deacon Ebenezer Dole, 
of Hallowell, one of the very earliest of those who 
hailed the appearance of Garrison, and promptly es- 
poused the anti-slavery cause. The offer of a premium 
for such a production is of importance mainly as show- 
ing that the early Abolitionists looked to the ministers 
and churches es embodying the power by which alone 
slavery could be successfully resisted and overthrown. 
To these, therefore, they made their appeal, seeking to 
arouse them to a sense of the evil and sin of slavery, 
and of their duty to take the lead in the work of 
emancipation. There was no thought of politics, no 
dream of an anti-slavery party then. Garrison and 
his friends were, above everything else, religious men; 
they had been trained under the best influences of the 
New England church and pulpit; many of them had 
been converted in the revivals of that period, and 
some of them intended to make the ministry their pro- 
fession. The churches and ministers of New England, 
in refusing to hear these men, turned their backs upon 
their own children, even as they closed their ears to 
the cry of the slave. It was not a clergyman, nor even 
a New Englander, to whom was awarded the premium 
offered by Deacon Dole, but Evan Lewis, a Quaker. 
Indeed, so deep was the ignorance on the subject of 
slavery that reigned in New England then, that I 
doubt if there were a score of ministers in that whole 
region who, even if they had desired to compete for 
the premium, were familiar enough with the question 
to have constructed a valid argument in support of 
Deacon Dole’s postulate! Of Evan Lewis’s tract Mr. 
Garrison said: “It is a well written analysis of the 
criminality of slavery, and of its incompatibility with 
the precepts of the Gospel, but lacks that Scriptural 
pungency and burning rebuke which the subject im- 
periously demands.’”’ The gentle Quaker little knew 
how to deal with churches and ministers in open com- 
plicity with what Wesley calied ‘“‘ the worst system of 
slavery the sun ever saw.’’ Mr. Garrison said it had 
been his intention to compete for the prize himself, 
but numerous avocations defeated his purpose; which 
is much to be regretted. A tract on the subject from 
his pen would have been invaluable, not only for the 


inducuce it would have had at the time, byt as an illus- 








tration of his principles, purposes, and motives in 
undertaking to organize a movement against slavery. 

From the moment that he established the Liberator, 
Mr. Garrison contemplated nothing less than a great 
national movement for Abolition, and it was his hope 
and expectation that the churches and the ministry 
would not only support but lead the enterprise. He > 
did not dream that these powerful agencies, either by 
their silent complicity with or open defense of slavery, 
would compel him to arraign them as false to their 
professions and to the principles of the Gospel of 
Christ. In number 13 of the Liberator (March 26, 1831), 
he mentions three things required for the promotion 
of the cause, as follows: 


“1, A National Anti-slavery Society which shall call into 
being a multitude of auxiliaries in every part of the country. 
Its objects—to overthrow, by a systematic effort, slavery in 
the districts and territories of the United States ; to vindicate- 
the rights of the free people of color; to multiply schools for 
the education of our black population ; to scatter tracts, like 
raindrops, over the land, filled with startling facts and melt- 
ing appeals on the subject of negro oppression, and in other 
ways to operate upon public opinion; and to turn that tide 
of charity, which is now lost in the Atlantic, into channels 
which shall fertilize and beautify our own shores. 

“2. Anti-Slavery Produce Societies, whose members shall 
agree to abstain from the use of slave productions, and to give 
the preference for those which have been raised by free 
labor. This will strike at the root of slavery. 

“3. The establishment of anti-slavery presses in every 
State in the Union, and the employment of agents to circu- 
late through the country, delivering anti-slavery addresses 
and forming anti-slavery societies.” 

This shows that Mr. Garrison was engaged, not in a 
guerilla fight with slavery, but in a movement as 
broad as the nation, and comprehending nothing less 
than the enlistment of the whole body of intelligent, 
philanthropic, God-fearing, and Christ-loving people 
to do battle with a national sin. Was not his plan 
eminently practical and rational? Were not the meas- 
ures he proposed reasonable, and Christian, and admir- 
ably adapted to the end in view? Where is the 
“fanaticism” and “ infidelity,’’ which, in later years, 
bave been assigned as the ground of excuse for the 
Christian people of that day for turning their backs 
upon the cause? The truth is, that all such excuses are 
alike vain and false. The leaders of the churches 
stopped their ears to the cry of the slaves, not for the 
reasons afterwards invented to cover their reproach, 
but because they did not see in the negro a man and a 
brother, nor recognize the sinfulness of holding him in 
bondage. If, by a miracle, in one night, the slaves 
could have been made white, there was not a minister 
nor a church in all New England that would not have 
joined in the demand for immediate emancipation, and 
thought the zeal of Garrison only too cold, his lan- 
guage no whit too severe. 

As the first year of the Liberator drew towards the 
close, steps were taken in Boston for the formation of 
an Anti-slavery Society. Of these efforts and their re- 
sult I shall give an account in my next number. 
Meanwhile, let it be observed that the prospects of the 
cause were deemed hopeful enough to authorize an en- 
largement of the Liberator, on the opening of the 
second volume. On the 10th of December, in making 
this announcement, Mr. Garrison said: 

‘“*The paper has succeeded beyond our reasonable expecta- 
tions. It was commenced without any subscribers, resting 
its permanency alone upon its merits, and hes gradually, but 
constantly, increased its subscriptions up to the present time. 
We now propose to enlarge it to a royal size on the com- 
mencement of the new year, without enhancing our terms.”’ 

The enlargement increased the quantity of reading 
matter one-third. In closing the first volume, the edi- 
tor made an appeal “* To Our Patrons,” in which I find 
some sentences that my readers will thank me for 
quoting: 

“You have been informed, from week to week, of the 
formidable opposition which has threatened to swallow us 
up, and which seems to increase in virulence and activity. 
Some of the base and murderous charges which have been 
brought against us by the enemies of truth on the right hand 
and the left, you have seen recapitulated in our columns; 
and you will bear witness to their aggravated malignity, and 
to the benevolence of our efforts. . . . We all have but 
one object—the restoration of two millions of our fellow- 
countrymen, who are now wearing the galling fetters of 
slavery, to equal rights and privileges, not by physical force, 
but by moral suasion; not by inflammatory appeals to the 
bad passions of men, but by calm, pungent and rational ad- 
dresses to their understandings and consciences. We do not 
wish to emancipate the slaves at the expense of the happi- 
ness and safety of the planters; our benevolence embraces 
the whole population; our aim is to promote public as well 
as private good. We are not vindictive in our feelings to- 
wards the slaveholders: their crimes we abominate, their 
situation pity, their blindness deplore: we see them hurry- 
ing themselves, and their victims, and us, and our country— 
together with the hopes of the world—to remediless ruin ; 
and our duty to them, to us, to the world, to posterity, to 
God, forbids us to hold our peace. We must, we will be 
heard—apathy now is death—silence, treason — despair, 
criminal. 

“Patrons, these are your views and feelings—they are ours. 
Actuated by these, we propose to continue our efforts 
another year, and as long as He who is the avenger of the op- 
pressed shall deem our instrumentality useful. We ask you 
all to stand by us—give strength and permanency to the 
Liberator—liet the light of truth blaze yet more intently upon 
the thick darkness of our land—stifle not the voice of human- 
ity, justice, religion—suffer the trumpet of alarm to sound 
long and loud, that it may be heard from the East to the West, 
from the North to the South, everywhere rousing the slug- 
gish, inspiring the timid, encouraging the active, and unit- 
ing ip one noble army all the friends of our gowntry—the 
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friends alike of master and slave, the friends of God! So 
shall fetters fall, and the fabric of oppression totter to the 
earth, and the song of rejoicing be heard on earth and in 
heaven; and they who once were deadly enemies shall em- 
brace as friends, and all wrongs be forgotten, and every man 
sit under his own vine and fig-tree, with none to molest or 
make him afraid. 

“ Make your memory a store-house of arguments, and agi- 
tate the subject of slavery on every suitable occasion, and 
among all classes of people. Discourse, write, debate, inflame 
about it. Ever carry the torch of truth to illumine the moral 
darkness, and let your watchword be—IMMEDIATE ABOLITION. 
Be not afraid of the result: talking will create zeal—zeal, op- 
position—opposition will drive men to inquiry—inquiry will 
induce conviction—conviction will lead to action—action will 
demand union—and then will follow victory. Don’t give up 
the cause.” 

Is this the appeal of a fanatic and a madman, reck- 
less of the consequences of his action, and caring 
naught for the welfare of his country, if only his own 
passions may find vent? Is it the voice of one irrever- 
ent towards God, indifferent to the claims of suffering 
humanity, and seeking the overthrow of the Christian 
religion? Is it the voice of indiscretion and folly? 
Nay, is it not rather the voice of Wisdom crying aloud 
in the streets—the voice of a prophet of God, sent to 
call a guilty nation and a recreant church to repent- 
ance? Is not the spirit pre-eminently that of Christ 
and his Apostles—the spirit of a reformer who has 
caught his inspiration from the Bible? From what 
woes and sufferings, from what a bloody retribution 
would our country have been saved if that voice had 
been heeded by the statesmen and divines of that 
early day! 








Selections. 


TO STOP BY SIGNAL. 
A Transplanted Anecdote. 


6c HAT station is this, Wilson ?”’ eried an old gen- 
tloman, looking out of the window. 

" His servant, a demure-looking man, in black, who had just 

got out of a second-class carriage, touched his hat, and re- 

plied: 

“TI don’t know, sir; I’ll ask the guard—Yes, sir, Sloughton 
station, sir.” 

. “There ought to be a board with the name on it,” cried the 
old gentleman testily. ‘“ Guard, why isn’t there a board to 
this station ?”’ 

. “So there is, sir, at the other end of the platform.” 

" “Then, why doesn’t the train stop where people can read it? 
How am I to know when we get to Pugborough, Wilson?” 

“We shan’t be at Pugborough for this hour, sir,” cried the 
guard. “Come, jump in, sir’’—to Wilson, who resumed his 
seat. The whistle sounded, the train went on. 

At the very next station they came to, the old gentleman 
put his head out of the window again. 

* Hi, Wilson !” 

Wilson jumped out of his carriage and came to his master, 
and touched his hat once more. 

“Ts this Pueborough, Wilson ?”’ 

“No, sir. This is Much Munkton.” 

“Now, take your seat,” cried the guard; for only one pas- 
senger had alighted, and none had entered the train. 

At the next station the same scene was repeated. 

** Come, sir,’’ cried the guard, who was tired of hearing the 
old man’s voice, “don’t trouble yourself any more. I'll be 
sure and let you know when you come to Pugborough.”’ 

“Will you?” cried the old gentleman, apparently much 
gratified. “Upon my word, you’re very kind. I didn’t like 
to ask you, for I know how much you have to do.” 

“It’s only my dooty, sir,” says the guard, slamming to the 
door. 

“ Hi, guard!” cries the old gentleman. 

’ “Yes, sir, replies the guard impatiently, returning to the 








uite sure, now; you're quite sure, eh? you won't 
forget me &t Pugborough ?”’ 

“O no, sir,” said the guard; that'll be all right.” 

“And Wilson—where’s Wilson? Oh, here, Wilson; you 
won't forget my box, Wilson, when we get to Pugborough?” 

“No, sir,”’ says Wilson, scrambling into his seat once more. 

“Troublesome old chap that,” said the guard as he swung 
himself into his van. “I mustn’t forget him at Pugborough. 
There's no other passenger for there.” 

Now, Pugborough was one of those mysterious places that 
are marked with a cross or dagger in Bradshaw, and if you 
succeed in unearthing a corresponding dagger in some ob- 
scure corner of the page, you will find, “ Stops at Pugborough 
to take up and set down first-class London passengers only.” 

Whether it was that the guard, in his excess of anxiety to 
remember, had blunted his faculties, or that some spiteful 
Puck had given his wife a bewildering shake, I know not, but 
somehow it happened that the guard forgot to warn the 
engine-driver ; and when the man looked up from his parcels, 
he found, to his dismay, that the train was flashing along 
some half-mile past the little Pugborough station. 

To signal to the driver and put on the brake, was the work 
of an instant. The train was brought to a stand-still, and 
thon slowly backed to the station, amidst the flerce denunci- 
ations of the through passengers. 

The guard himself was much out of temper, angry with 
himself for his forgetfulness, angry with the old gentleman 
for having given him so much trouble. 

“Now, then!” he shouted to the man-servant. ‘Sharp! 
Look after your master’s traps. Here you are, sir,” he cried, 
opening the first-class carriage. ‘‘ Here’s Pugborough, Now, 
sir, if you please!” 

The old gentleman was asleep, and couldn't be roused to a 
sense of the situation for some time. He growled and grum- 
bled ; at last, fully roused, he stared at the guard with lack- 
lustre eyes. 

“*Pugborough, is it Pugborough? Thank you, guard; I 
remember. Where’s Wilson? Wilson! Wilson! where’s my 
box?” 

i; “ Never mind your box, sir—I’ll see to the luggage. Jump 
ut, quick, piease.” 





“Jump out!” cried the old gentleman; “jump out! Why 
should I jump out? Who said anything about getting out?” 

“What!” cried the guard, aggrieved to the very verge of 
desperation. “‘ Haven’t you been bothering about Pugbor- 
ough ever since we left Euston !” 

“At your own request, guard,” said the old gentleman 
calmly, “I intrusted you with the duty of warning me of my 
arrival at Pugborough. I should have preferred to leave the 
task to my own servant—Ah! here’s the box. Thank you, 
Wilson,” said the old gentlemen, taking from his servant’s 
hands a small pink box. 

“The fact is,’ said the old gentleman, calmly opening the 
box, and looking benignly at the excited guard, “that my 
daughter gave me the most particular injunctions. ‘Mind, 
papa,’ she said, ‘ be sure you take a pill at Pugborough.’” 

The old gentleman could never understand why the carriage 
door was dashed to with such terrible violence, the whistle 
sounded with such a fiendish yell, and Wilson whirled into his 
carriage without being permitted to take charge once more 
of his master’s pill-box.—Chambers’s Journal. 


THE FIVE KNAVES. 
An Oriental Tale. 
By Joun G. SAXE. 


NCE on a time, in Indostan, 
A thief conceived a cunning plan 

(So potent is the voice of Hope) 
To save his throttle from the rope, 
Though now the day was drawing nigh 
When he by law was doomed to die. 
He bade the jailer tell the King 
He fain would show a wondrous thing— 
A precious secret fairly worth 
The ear of any prince on earth. 
And now the culprit, being led 
Into the royal presence, said, 

*“* This golden coin which here you see, 
If planted, will become a tree 
Whose fruit—increased a hundred fold— 
Will be, like this, the purest gold. 
I pray your majesty to try 
If this be true before I die.” 
With this the King and courtiers went 
Into the garden with intent 
To plant the curious coin of gold. 
But now, when all was ready, “* Hold,”’ 
Exclaimed the thief, “‘ this hand of mine 
Would surely spoil our whole design ; 
The band that plants the gold must be 
(Else all is naught) entirely free 
From stain of fraud; and so I pray 
Your gracious majesty will lay 
The seed in earth.” ‘* Yes—no—in sooth,”’ 
The King replied, ** for in my youth 
I pilfered from my sire ; some stain, 
For all my sorrow, may remain. 
My good prime minister is here ; 
His hand, no doubt, is wholly clear 
Of any taint.” “ Nay,’ he replied, 

** That's more than I can well decide; 
As tax-receiver—now—I may 
Have kept atrifle. SoI pray 
To be excused for prudence sake, 
And let our commissary take 
The coin in band. Sure that were best, 
For he, no doubt, can stand the test.’’ 

* Faith,” said the commissary, “I 
Would rather not. I can’t deny 
My good intent; but since I pay 
Large sums of money every day 
For soldiers, sailors, and a herd 
Of spies—I wouldn’t give my word 
I have not kept a small amount 
Not entered in my book account. 
Since then an error—e’en the least— 
Would spoil the charm, pray let the priest 
Proceed to plant the coin of gold.”’ 

** Nay, that I fear would be o’er bold;"’ 
Replied his reverence, ‘‘ I deal 
In tithes and sacrificial dues ; 
And so I beg you will excuse 
My sharing in a work like this, 
Where nothing must be done amiss.” 

“ Then,” said the thief, “ since no man here, 
As we have learned, is wholly clear 
Of knavish tricks, I ask you whether 
We should not all be hung together ?”’ 
The monarch, laughing, made reply : 

“ Why, yes, if every rogue must die; 
Well, since we are five knaves confessed, 
I pardon you and spare the rest !’’ 


A Story or Tom MARSHALL.—On one occasion Tom 
Marshall heard R. J. Breckinridge preach, and falling in with 
bim after the service, accompanied him home. ‘“ Why don’t 
you preach better?” said Marshall. ‘‘I do as well as I can,” 
answered Breckenridge. ‘* Why don’t you preach as the Sa- 
viour did?” continued Marshall. “That’s hard to do,” re- 
joined Breckinridge. ‘“ Preach in parables,’’ said Marshall ; 
“that isa very simple and easy thing to do; that’s the way 
our Lord sets forth the truth.” ‘ Well, Tom,” said Breckin- 
ridge, “* I have as high an opinion of your talents as anybody 
else has, and I seta higher estimate on your reading and in- 
formation than most people do. I defy you to make a para- 
ble, and I defy you to find one in literature—outside of the 
New Testament.” ‘‘ Nonsense!” exclaimed Marshall ; “I can 
make fifty, and I can find a hundred.” “ Well, try it, and let 
me know,” replied Breckinridge. Shortly afterward they 
met again. “ Well, Bob,” said Marshall. ‘what about those 
things—the parables? I have tried my best, and I can’t make 
one; I’ve looked everywhere, and I can’t find one. What 
does it all mean? I give it up.” “ You see,” replied Breckin- 
ridge, “why I don’t preach in parables. I can’t do that,”— 
Galary 


A CHANCE FoR CrUSADING—Were we to say that 
intemperance has reached a magnitude in England compared 
with which there is nothing so flagrant in this country, it 
would probably be declared that the statement was a mere 
exaggeration. Here, however, from a London paper of June 
1, is a terrible confession, which tells all this and more. It 
rups thus: “ Whit Monday, 1874, will probably be banded 





down to posterity as the most drunken day of the nineteenth 
century. Never, perhaps, within the memory of the middle- 
aged population of London, have such horrible scenes dis- 
graced the metropolis as were brought about by the bank 
holiday. Early in the afternoon, the air was heavy with the 
gin-perfumed breath of the crowd, and, toward evening, 
every other pleasure-seeker was either drunk or getting so. 
Jammed together in gaudy gin-palaces, men, women and 
children maudled, quarreled, and fought from dusk to mid- 
night. When the houses closed and turned the semi-delirous 
holiday-makers into the street, they b public nui 

This day was a feast of soulless vice, a national drunken 
orgie.’’—Philadelphia Press. 





THe “ Kerrie.”—The Bishop of Litchfield some 
time ago walked from a church in the Black Country to the 
railway station, where he was to take the train for home. On 
the way he happened to observe a group of men, and imme- 
diately resolved to “say a word in season’”’ to them. ‘“ Well, 
my good men,” said his lordship incognito, “‘ what are you 
doing?” 

The response of one of the men was not calculated to please 
the amiable prelate. ‘‘ We bin a loyin’,’”’ he said. 

** Lying !’’ said the horrified bishop; ** what do you mean?” 

“Why, yer see,’’ was the explanation, “one on us funa 
kettle, and we bin a tryin’ who can tell the biggest lic to 
have it.” 

“Shocking!’’ said the bishop, and improving the occasion, 
he straightway proceeded to impress upon the sinners the 
enormity of lying. He informed them that he had been 
taught that one of the greatest sins was to tell a lie, and, in 
fact, so strongly had this been urged upon him that never 
in the whole course of his life had he toldalie. No sooner 
had the excellent bishop made this announcement than there 
was a gleeful shout, “‘Gie the governor the kettle! gie the 
governor the kettle!” 


An BprtTor.— The young man who is fitting himself 
for a journalistic career asks us if the chief editor's position 
is difficult. On the contrary it is the most comfortable place 
on the paper. He has only to dash off a few columns of edi- 
torials a day and then enjoy himself. All the good-looking 
women with poems are shown into his rooms, and he smokes 
all the cigars sent in for the reporters. He receives invita- 
tions to deliver addresses at county fairs, and carries home 
the best of the books sent in for review. When he hasn’t 
anything else to do he looks over copy and carefully runs his 
pencil through the joke the writer struggled four hours with 
and considered his masterpiece.—Milwaukee Sentinel. 








Cruths and Crifles, 


—The general convention of Congregational minis- 
ters and churches of Vermont has accepted the Vermont 
Chronicle, recently bequeathed to it by Lyman J. McIndoe, 
and will come into possession of it January 1. 

ALL THE CANDOR OF YoutH.—Aunt Bella (who has 
just read aloud “The Burial of Sir John Moore’’)—* Now, 
then, which of the verses do you like best?” Jack (with alac- 
rity)\—“*Oh! I know—‘ Few and short were the prayers we 
said.’’’—Punch. 


—In a Sunday-school class, in which the lesson 
touched upon the promise of Herod to the daughter of Hero- 
dias, the teacher asked whether it was true that Herod was 
obliged to keep his vow when it would lead to the beheading 
of John the Baptist. “I guessif she had asked for his own 
head, Herod would not have felt himself obliged to keep it,”’ 
replied a bright boy of ten or twelve. 


—A priest, who was examining a confirmation class 
in the South of Ireland, asked the question, *‘ What is the 
sacrament of matrimony?” A little girl at the head of the 
class answered, “‘’Tis a state of torment into which sowls en- 
ter to prepare them for another and better world.” “ Being,’’ 
said the priest, “the answer for purgatory.” “Put her 
down,” says the curate, “ put her down to the fut of the 
class.” “Lave her alone,” said the priest; “for anything 
you or I know to the contrary, she may be parfictly right.” 


—It was noted a few weeks since that the stale insult 
of refusing a colored person permission to sit at a hotel table 
had been offered to Rev. Barnabas Root, a Congregationalist, 
in Mendota, Ill. It happened that the Illinois Central R. R. 
owned the hotel, and the President of the road has just writ- 
ten to rebuke the lessees, saying in the course of his letter :— 
“The Company, as owners of the property, will require that 
all citizens of any race receive respectful treatment at the 
hands of its tenants or employees, and 1 trust your future 
action will remove the stigma now attached to our Mendota 
hotel.” 

—Gen. P. G. T. Beauregard has been appointed chief 
engineer of the Argentine Republic, at an annual salary of 
$20,000 in gold. He is to have charge of the defensive works 
of the government, and will superintend the explorations of 
the Plata River. He will sail from New York in a few days. 


—The Paray-le-Monial pilgrimages in Europe are at 
an end; the Paris committee find the enthusiasm so cooled 
that they could not obtain funds enough to cover the ex- 
penses of the trip, and they advertise that the money already 
taken for tickets will be returned. 


—The Alexandria (Va.) Gazetie says the Presbytery 
of Chesapeake met in Baltimore, Wednesday, to try the case 
of the Rev. H. E. C. Baskerville, of Laurel, charged with 
whipping his wife. The specification is that one Sunday, a 
short time since, the reverend gentleman, who is the provider 
for the household, having failed to procure anything for 
breakfast except bread and butter, was surprised to find 
some eggs on the table, and being informed by his wife, in 
response to an inquiry, that she had borrowed them from a 
neighbor, told her he would “ teach her how to break the 
Sabbath,” and did so by slapping hcr jaws—one of the slaps 
striking her on the eyeand “ blacking”’ that orb into which 
he had so often fondly gazed. 

—Slightly sarcastic was the clergyman who paused, 
and addressed a man coming into church after the sermon 
had begun, with the remark: ‘* Glad to see you, sir; come in; 
always glad to see those here late, who can’t come early.’’ 
And decidedly self-possessed was the man thus addressed, in 
the presence of an astonished congregaticn, as he responded: 
“Thank you; would you favor me with the text?’’ 
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HOME. 


Congregationalism in Hartford keeps its doors open 
wide enough to admit Rev. Dr. Peabody, of Cambridge, to 
the pulpit of the Pearl Street Church, and Rev. James Free- 
man Clarke, of Boston, to that of the South Church. 








Ladies desiring to enter upon missionary work will 
find an excellent opportunity for testing and preparation, af- 
forded by “ Betiany Institute for Woman’s Christian Work,” 
located at 69 Second Avenue, New York City, under the su- 
perintendence of Rev. A. G. Ruliffson. Ladies, well recom- 
Mended, are sustained by the Institute during a year. 
Applications for the fall ‘ion, com ing September 3d, 
should be made at once. This Institution has already sent 
forth a large number of well-qualified missionary workers. 





Whatever Synod may do with the Chicago Pres- 
bytery, the Presbytery is done with Professor Swing. At 
least, it refused to have the case re-opened at its recent quar- 
terly meeting, when one member moved that while the 
charges against the Professor were not sustained, there was 
still evidence enough produced at the late trial to warrant the 
Presbytery admonishing him to be more careful in his utter- 
ances and be a little more pronounced in his doctrines. This 
motion was voted down very properly because it might pos- 
sibly be somewhat perplexing to state definitely just what 
are the correct utterances and doctrines to preach to Chicago 
Presbyterians, 


“Its results will be widespread and lasting,” says 
the Methodist, with the Round Lake camp-meeting in mind. 
So it is to be hoped. It continues: “As a help toward pro- 
ducing the unity of feeling that we are all seeking to pro- 
mote its value cannot be over estimated. As one of the indi- 
rect but immediate results, we may point to the preaching 
last Sunday in two of our principal city churches in New 
York of three of the most distinguished ministers of the 
Church, South. May this be the beginning of a series of ex- 
changes, not to be premeditated or formal, but which shall 
take place as matters of course as they do between ministers 
of either denomination singly.” 


It was decided by the Jewish Convention at Cleve- 
land, to go on with the long-talked-of Hebrew Theological 
Seminary, as soon as a hundred thousand dollars are sub- 
scribed for it. If the interest taken in the project is any cri- 

- terion, this sum will be speedily forthcoming, and the 
building be completed without delay. The Seminary is to be 
located at Cincinnati, and its friends intend to have it not 
only well endowed but ably officered as well, thus inviting 
Jew and Gentile alike to its privileges. As the Hebrew Con- 
gregations in this country have now to depend on the Conti- 
nent for their supply of Rabbis, the proposed institution 
would seem to be greatly needed. Possibly its theology also 
will be more liberal than that which is imported. 


Rev. A. P. Putnam, of Brooklyn, is on a Western 
trip, and from St. Paul, Minn., he writes: ‘It is to be regret- 
ted that in this great rising city of the Northwest, which is 
one of the most important strategic points, the Unitarians 
have not a better place of worship. Their church is small, 
low, ill-ventilated, unattractive, situated on a cross street 
which many doubtless are disposed to avoid. It seems a 
practical question of nota little moment whether this socie- 
ty, in such acity, with such a minister, and with such an 
earnest band of men and women, should not be encouraged 
and aided in the work of erecting for itself a more suitable 
edifice by the churches of our faith in other parts of the 
country.” 


Boston’s Young Men’s Christian Association gave a 
complimentary reception last week to Mr. Wm. Hind Smith, 
the English delegate from Manchester to the last International 
Convention. It wasa pleasant affair all around, Mr. Smith’s 
address being the feature of the evening. From it we learn 
that there are about two hundred of these Associations in 
Great Britain (one in almost every town of importance), and 
that they have numerous agencies for carrying on their work. 
Birmingham, Bristol, and other cities have their Association 
buildings; Manchester’s Association died out five times be- 
fore it took a permanent hold on the place, and it now has 
five different branches. This Y. M. C. A. work is only about 
thirty years old in England, and its present results are grati- 
fying. 


Quarter of a century is about the limit of old age 
that burdens any of the California churches, but it is enough 
to give them a history. Rev. Dr. J. A. Benton found enough 
of reminiscence to fill two sermons which he preached re- 
cently at Sacramento on the occasion of the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of his ministry on the Pacific coast. He told of the 
early days of the gold fever, “ from the first landing down 
through the floods and fires and the battles with the elements 
and with fortune,”’ and sketched the history of the Sacra- 
mento churches, and the difficulties and anxieties attending 
their foundation. At a pleasan¢ social reception, Dr. Ben- 
ton’s old friends handed him a generous check as a testimo- 
nial of their appreciation of the fidelity and ability with 
which he has discharged his ministerial duties for so many 
years in California. 


The regular report of the International Convention of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations, just issued, furnishes 
a large amount of information respecting them, inaddition to 
the full and interesting account of the proceedings of the Day- 
ton meeting. One noticeable feature of that occasion was the 
presence of an unusual number of prominent representatives 
from the South, including such men as Drs. Plummer, Wilson, 
W. P. Munford, and others, all of whom made significant 
speeches. ‘ The Lord’s perpetual blessing,” said Dr. Wilson, 
“be upon every and all associations that in any way will heal 
old sores, restore former friendships, and remove bitter prej- 
udices.” The report contains official tables of the Associa- 
tions in the United States and British Provinces, England, and 
the Continent; also statistics of the buildings and the build- 
ing funds. Mr. Richard C. Morse, the General Secretary of 





North, South, East, and West, and personally looking after 
the general interests and local development of the Associa- 
tions’ work. The condensed report of his experiences and 
observations is a valuable part of the main document, as is 
also the report of Mr. Waidensall, the Western Secretary. 


Weak in numbers as the Moravians are—only six 
thousand in this country—their missionary zeal is so genuine 
and effective, that as a body they challenge the admiration 
and respect of the larger denominations. Next September 
their Society for propagating the Gospel among the heathen 
will be eighty-six years old, and during this period they have 
spread out their missions far and wide, into Greenland, Lab- 
rador, West Indies, among the North American Indians, Bar- 
badoes, Central and South America, South, West, and East 
Africa, Australia and West Himalaya. In these provinces 
there are 100 mission stations and dutstations with 3,767 labor- 
ers of all classes. These have established and sustain 310 
schools of all grades. The number of converts is 69,401, which 
is more than three times the number of church members in 
the whole denomination in Europe and America. 


Mr. Samuel Williston, of Easthampton, Mass., lately 
deceased, was one of those rare men who regard all their 
well-earned possessions as theirs only in trust. He gave his 
money away freely to benevolent objects while he lived, and 
by his will the larger part of his estate is to be disposed of 
similarly in benefactions. What he has done in years past for 
Amherst College, Williston Seminary, and other institutions 
and societies is generally known, and the liberality of his be- 
quests at his death will accordingly be anticipated. To his 
favorite, Williston Seminary, he leaves four hundred thou- 
sand dollars; Amherst, as residuary legatee, will receive 
eventually possibly half as much as this sum; Iowa College, 
twenty thousand to further endow its presidency; to the 
town of Easthampton for its cemetery, ten thousand five 
hundred; to the American Board, five thousand; to the 
American Home Missionary Society, three thousand five 
hundred; American Tract Society, two thousand five hun- 
dred; American Missionary Society, two thousand; Boston 
Congregational Union, one thousand; Seamen’s Friends’ So- 
cieties of New York and Boston, Bible Society, Sunday 
School Union, Boston Education Society, five hundred each. 
Mr. Williston began life poor, and he evidently lived all the 
rest of his days poor—in spirit. His estate is put at a high 
figure, but we doubt whether any one can estimate the value 
of his example. 


PERSONAL NoTes.—Many will regret to read of the 
death of Rey. W. H. Goodrich, a few days since at Lausanne, 
Switzerland, whither he went for his health. He was the son 
of the eminent Dr. Chauncey C. Goodrich, of Yale College, 
and at the time of his death was the pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church at Cleveland. He had been previously a 
pastor at Bristol, Ct.,and Binghampton, N. Y.—Rev. Henry 
Boehm, the oldest living Methodist preacher, just enters on 
his hundreth year. His home is on Staten Island.—Rev. J. P. 
Taylor, of Middletown, Ct., succeeds Dr. Thayer, in the Con- 
gregational church at Newport, R. I.—The Chelsea pastors 
arrange to have one of their number in town all summer.—A 
gift of two hundred dollars from a New York lady friend of 
a Missouri pastor encouraged his church lately to make an 
effort to rebuild their house.—Rev. G. W. Honey, Methodist 
preacher in Texas, having been ducked in a creek and igno- 
miniously treated by masked men for preaching to blacks and 
whites alike, appeals to the Governor for protection, not 
for himself, but for the interests of his church. Protection 
is promised, but Texas is a very large and a very free State. 
—Rey. Lucien Farnham, one of the fathers of the Illinois 
Association, a faithful preacher and early Abolitionisé, died 
at Newark, on the 8th inst., aged seventy-five.—Prof. E. W. 
Blyden, of Liberia, on whom Lincoln University has just con- 
ferred the degree of LL.D., is probably, says the Evangelist, 
the most learned person of African blood living, especially in 
linguistical literature, the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, and 
Semitic tongues generally. He spent several years in the ser- 
vice of the government college in Liberia, but has of late de- 
voted himself to the establishment of a circle of schools in 
the region east of that Republic, largely peopled by black 
Mahomedans, with whose language and modes of thought he 
has familiarized himself, and with whose prejudices against 
Christianity he has learned to deal.—The Center Ossipee, 
N. H., Congregational Church, unable to support a pastor, 
listens to selected sermons read to them both by men and 
women appointed from their number. 








FOREIGN. 


The Jewish Messenger learns that the energetic re- 
monstrances of the United States Consul at Bucharest, 
seconded by the representatives of Great Britain, France, 
and Greece, have been successful in procuring the Prince’s 
suspension of the odious law, whose enforcement threatened 
such serious injury to the Jewish community. 


Missionaries, as a general rule, wisely refrain from 
showing any sectarian predilections in their work among the 
natives. The several Boards and Societies also have occupied 
their own distinctive fields, thus avoiding the possibility of 
creating confusion in the heathen mind on matters of minor 
importance. In Japan, however, the missionaries are making 
an effort to unite on a common platform, and keep out all 
denominational differences in introducing Christianity into 
that Empire. The basis of union proposed is the adoption of 
a common name for all the native churches organized, name- 
ly, “The Church of Jesus Christ ;” its officers to be a pastor, 
elders, and deacons; that a General Convention be held year- 
ly for the purpose of prometing Christian fellowship, and 
aiding, by interchange of ideas, in securing the best method 
of Christian work. No elaborate creed is proposed, but sim- 
ply the teaching of those vital principles which distinguish 
Christianity from heathenism, and which when put in prac- 
tice go to make up the essence of a Christian life. 


In addition to the suggestion of the India Bishops 
that prominent English preachers go out to that Empire al- 
ternately and address the native English churches with 
unction and power, the seven great missionary societies, 
British and American, represented in the last Calcutta Con- 
ference have made a similar request. The proposal is not 
that the visits should be official, to inquire into the circum- 


the Executive Committee, bas had a busy year of it traveling | stauces or the modes of actiea ef apy particular mission, but 





that they should be catholic and evangelistic. The visitors 
might leave home in the autumn, preach in most of the large 
towns of Ceylon, Madras, Bengal, the North-west, and Bom- 
bay, besides holding less formal intercourse with all classes, 
European, Eurasian, and Native. The seven months of the 
pan ao and American autumn, winter, and spring, would 
suffice. 


The Church Times, the organ of the Ritualistic 
party in the English Establishment, turns its attention in 
quite asmart editorial to church affairs in this country, or 
what it announces as the “ Crisis in America.”’ In its analysis 
of the situation, it finds that the dominant party here is the 
“High and Dry School,” which, having crushed the Low party 
and having no Broad School to cope with, now simply wishes 
to rest and be thankful, and not trouble itself with reforms. 
If this is not news to our Episcopal friends, perhaps the fur- 
ther declaration of the Times will be: that “ Ritualism is in 
the air in America, and lay people are crying out for it, so 
that unless it can be stamped out at once there is no prospect 
of keeping it from spreading soon, fast and permanently.” 
It has heretofore been generally understood over here that 
the “lay people”’ are the very ones who cry out against the 
ism. 


Rey. Newman Hall and his host of friends have 
finally had the satisfaction of seeing the foundation laid for 
the Lincoln memorial Tower which is to ornament the new 
Surrey Chapel in London. Mr. Hall, it is well known, has 
traveled pretty thoroughly through England and the United 
States, raising money for the project and has everywhere 
met with a substantial response. |The idea of this tower 
originated, according to the London Standard, with some 
Americans after the war who wished to express their appre- 
ciation of the good will shown by the Surrey Chapel people 
towards us in the late struggle. It was afterwards decided to 
make it an international emblem, and it is to be erected as 
such. The monument will consist of a tower and spire, 200 
feet in height. The Stars and Stripes will be inwrought in 
the stone, and the British lion and American eagle will to- 
gethered adorn the angles of the tower, and the tower will 
be made useful by at least two large chambers to be designat- 
ed Washington and Wilberforce, to be used as class-rooms. 
The ceremony of laying the corner-stone was performed by 
U. 8. Minister Schenck. 


Che Cleck. 


{From Tuesday, July 21, to Monday, July 27.) 


Nothing encouraging is heard from the border. The 
wild tribes continue their depredations. Agencies are de- 
manding military protection. War-parties of Kiowa’s, Osages, 
Comanches, Cheyennes, etc., are moving in different direc- 
tions, and making descents upon unprotected settlers wher- 
ever there is a prospect of scalps and plunder. 














General Custer’s expedition to the Black Hills has 
been heard from, fourteen days out, and two hundred and 
twenty-eight miles from the starting point. Thus far the ex- 
pedition has marched through a desolate region, but it has, 
doubtless, reached, ere this, the interesting country which it 
set out toexplore. All the Indians along the route were noti- 
fied by Custer that the expedition was peaceful in intent, but 
admirably equipped for war, and, up to July 15th, there had 
been no hostile demonsirations, although the party was evi- 
dently watched by vigilant bands of scouts. 


Apropos of dams, Massachusetts has a law to the 
effect that land flooded by reservoirs shall be taxed pro rata 
with land lying about and around them, without taking into 
consideration the value of dams and fixtures. The select-men 
of Otis, a town in Western Massachusetts, have instituted 
proceedings to test the constitutionality of this law by taxing 
a large reservoir within their jurisdiction at the rate of $200,000. 
The reservoir company naturally goes to court about it rather 
than submit,.and so the lawyers will get some very pretty 
fees from both sides, more considerably in all probability 
than the tax would have amounted to. Suppose, now, that 
pending judgment this reservoir should elect to ®urst its 
dam. How would that affect proceedings ? 


In Spain the Carlists are still aggressive, and it is 
now stated, by authorities which are by no means partial, 
that they have fifty thousand men in the field. Serrano has 
been obliged to divide his forces in order to defend the line 
of the Ebro, which is apparently most exposed to a Carlist 
advance. The Spanish troops are already in arrears of pay, 
and the recent operations of the Finance Minister have not 
tended to make it easy to raise funds even for the most in- 
dispensable supplies. The Carlists are, of course, in straight- 
ened circumstances, though their guerrilla organization 
makes it easier for them to live from hand to mouth, and 
keep up a fighting front, than it is for their adversaries. It 
is not conceivable that this war will be permitted to drag on 
in this way much longer. Unless some decisive advantage is 
gained by one side or the other, before the season is over, 
Spain will have to submit to intervention of some sort. Eu- 
rope will not suffer a state of anarchy to become chronic. 


A letter published in the Tribune gives a very com- 
plete account of the Minnesota Grasshopper plague. Accord- 
ing to this the devastated region consists of a dozen counties 
in the southwestern corner of the State, west of the Minnesota 
and Blue-earth rivers. It isa rich prairie region, partly tim- 
bered, and but recently settled. Successive crops have been 
destroyed. or partly destroyed, in this region, but we are glad 
to learn that the destruction is not s0 sweeping as has been 
supposed. In the counties mentioned probably ninety per 
cent. of the crops must be given up as lost, but this loss is 
variously distributed, as appears from this extract: “‘ The 
actual fact is that in no one of the dozen counties invaded by 
locusts has the crop been entirely destroyed. In some town- 
ships two-thirds of a crop of wheat, flax, and corn will be 
gathered, in others half, in some enough for bread and seed ; 
while upon a few farms everything is absolutely destroyed. 
But the whole crop of this region is not one-twentieth of that 
in the State, and the present promise is that Minnesota will 
have as much wheat to sell this year as she did last, when the 
surplus crop, atter saving cnough te iced her own people aud 
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for seed, was about 25,000,000 bushels.” This gives the case a 
somewhat brighter aspect, for if only a few persons have lost 
everything the State will be able to help them through. 





' In the very van of progressive civilization are the 
residents on the line of the Old Colony, and Hartford, and 
Erie Railroads near Boston. These people have petitioned 
the railway commissioners, who are pretty important peo- 
ple in Massachusetts, concerning the annoyance suffered 
from the incessant whistling of locomotives. Night and day, 
in sickness and health, rich and poor are alike subjected to 
the shrieks of the engines. What is more, the engineers, as 
soon as they found that a movement was on foot to suppress 
their innocent amusement of making night and day hideous, 
redoubled their exertions. They invented methods whereby 
they could signal their sweethearts and wives; they made 
horrible attempts at musical airs ; passing engines saluted one 
another, and, for all that we know, they reduced the value of 
adjacent building lots. Some yearsago there was a similar 
complaint on the line of the Boston, Springfield, and Albany 
road, but the management promptly gave orders which 
quite abated the nuisance. If report be true the roads 
are not disposed in the present instance to be so accommo- 
dating, but we trust that the courts will force them to terms. 
The man who can invent something that will do away with 
whistles entirely is now in order. 


Examination papers, as prepared for naval cadets, 
were discussed lately in the House of Lords, somewhat to the 
puzzlement of the honorable peers who compose that body. 
Lord Chelmsford gave their lordships the following sum: 
* Assuming that the value of paper required for papering a 
room, supposing it (the papér) to be % of a yard wide and 
worth 414d. a yard, is £2 3s. 13444., what would be the costif it 
were 2 feet wide and worth 4d. a yard?” This, he said, was 
only one among many questions which boys of twelve and a 
half to fourteen years of age were expected to answer in a 
session of two and one-half hours, and he ventured to believe 
that some members of the Honse which he addressed would 
find it difficult to do this sum in three hours even if they had 
nothing else to bother them. But this was not all. Lord 
Chelmsford asked his fellow peers to fancy themselves asked 
to explain fully the relations in which Edmund Ironside and 
Canute stood to each other and to the country, and give the 
leading features in the characters of the two Williams and 
Stephen, with examples to substantiate their answers. The 
lords appeared to consider this line of argument conclusive, 
for they appointed acommittee to inquire whether the cadets 
were not overtasked, tacitly admitting thereby that either 
compound proportion or the history of the middie ages was 
too much for them. 





Shortly after the last ministerial fracas and the sig- 
nificant order of the day issued by MacMahon on the occasion 
of the great review of bis army, M. Casimir-Perier introduced 
ameasure which declared a republican form of government, 
with such regulations as would have met the approval of M. 
Thiers during his day of power; provided for the organiza- 
tion of an upper house, and confirmed (although there was 
seemingly little need of this) the seven years’ lease of execu- 
tive power already granted to the President. On Thursday 
the Assembly rejected this bill by a vote of 333 to 374. Of 
course this result was not reached without much talk and ex- 
citement, but in the course of it the War Minister, Gen. de 
Cissey, read a communication setting forth that the Govern- 
ment was opposed to the bill as the proclamation of a de- 
finitive republic “as inexpedient because it would satisfy 
only one party,” we quote the telegraphic dispatch. ‘The 
Government expects the adoption of the Jaws demanded by 
the present condition of affairs, leaving the country free to 
determine its own destiny”’ at the end of the septennate. 
MacMahon and his Cabinet are evidently of the opinion that 
France needs a good strong government for as long a time as 
may be, and that they (MacMahon and his ministers) are just 
that kind of agovernment. Perhaps, after all, this is as well 
‘as it would be to have the series of overturnings which would 
naturally follow a dissolution of the present Assembly. Peo- 
ple may now understand clearly that the Assembly may 
amuse itself to any bearable extent by the amenities of de- 
bate, but it must remember that the soldier President is be- 
hind the scenes with his reorganized army to sustain him. 
Seven years will see a sweeping change in the character of the 
Assembly, and there can be hardly any doubt that the Gov- 
ernment will be nearly as republican as it ever has been. 
Nevertheless, MacMahon’s action is very arbitrary and lays 
him under a heavy responsibility to prove himself free from 
strictly selfish motives. 


' A praiseworthy example is set by the Pall Mall 
Gazette in publishing, soon after the end of each month, a 
summary of railway accidents. The June list includes several 
inexcusable collisions, one of which is thus described. A 
lot of empty trucks were going through a tunnel on the 
North Eastern Line. Twenty of these, witha baggage car, 
were left standing on the main line, “ with a view, no doubt, 
of preparing an efficient block for the passenger train from 
Darlington, then due,” while the rest of the trucks were 
switched off on a branch line. “The operation was attended 
with deserved success. A goodly collision was the result. A 
‘van was dashed off the line, the engine smashed. Most of the 
passengers were injured; many were taken out of the car- 
_riages in an insensible state,’’ but none were killed outright. 
In all, four men were killed during the month of June, 
thirty-nine seriously injured, and about fifty cut, bruised, 
shaken or hurt in a minor degree. Level crossings, as dis- 
tinguished from those which go under or over the line of 
rails, in connection with the deafness or carelessness of 
passers, caused several of the deaths. In all there were 
twenty-two disasters, of which, as the Gazette inconsequen- 
tially puts it, ‘‘ three were fatal, and nine were collisions.” 
A somewhat hasty examination of our files of daily papers 
shows for this country a total of twelve accidents during the 
same month of June, resulting in nine deaths and thirty-five 
injuries, all but three or four of these last being compara- 
tively slight. Doubtless if a careful watch had been kept on 
the accident columns during the period under consideration, 
stthe list would have been considerably increased, doubled or 
trebled perhaps. Of the nine deaths, one resulted from a col- 
lision, two from running off the track, and six from being 
run over while crossing the line or walking uponit. All but 
three of the injuries were occasioned by a train running off 
the track. Perhaps the month was with us exceptionally free 
from disasters, but at any rate the comparison goes to show 
that we are renning our roads with greater care. In England, 





for some reason or other, accidents have been alarmingly fre- 
quent of late. 


Those Philadelphian kidnappers are to get their 
$20,000 if affairs can be arranged so that the interchange of 
child and legal-tender can be so effected that the personal 
reputation of the abductors will not be compromised by the 
transaction. The money is offered by the Mayor of Phila- 
delphia, in the form of a reward, not as a ransom, but the 
fact that the identical sum demanded is offered after three 
weeks delay has asuspicious look. The kidnappers will not, 
perhaps, deem it intrusive if we suggest that now is the time 
to turn the child adrift some pleasant evening, in a neighbor- 
hood where the right person can discover him, or arrange a 
plan whereby this same person can discover the present 
Place of concealment. Division and silence will easily pro- 
vide for the distribution of the $20,000. Nothing can be 
simpler. On the other hand, there is the chance that the 
payment of the reward will lead to the detection of the 
criminals, but this is rather remote now that three weeks 
have passed without the discovery of a clue to the lost child. 
The suggestion that it were better to leaye the child to an 
overruling Providence than to recover him by the payment 
of a ransom of course seems heartless to those most in- 
timately concerned. But how will they feel about it when 
child-stealing for profit becomes a recognized department of 
the criminal profession, and the voluminous lists of rich 
men, confidentially published for commercial purposes, are 
carefully inspected, with a view to ascertaining how much 
parents can be made to disburse for a stolen child? The facil- 
ities for child-stealing in this country are exceptional. Our 
free-and-easy ways of life, the vast extent of territory 
traversed in all directions by long lines of railway, the un- 
frequented regions which exist in the vicinity even of our 
most populous towns, all combine to make the trade of the 
child-stealer safe and lucrative. Can we hope that the re- 
pulsive character of the crime will of itself deter many of 
the brutes of humanity from engaging in it should occasion 
offer? By no means! The only safeguard against such 
wretches as carried off the little Germantown boy is to make 
the risk of detection infinitely greater than the chance of 
pocketting a reward. If the $20,000, offered by the Mayor of 
Philadelphia, or any part of it, finds its way to guilty hands, 
it will cause incalculable mischief, and may well make every 
well-to-do mother and father in the land anxious for their 
own little ones. 


Che Household, 


A TALK ABOUT BABIES. 
By Mrs. M. P. Hanpy. 


N American mother with her first baby is often 
an object of pity. Very rarely has her previous 
education fitted her in the least for the duties and 
responsibility which have come upon her. Even if 
she is the elder daughter of a large family, in all prob- 
ability her mother has always shouldered the burden 
of household cares alone, leaving her child to “enjoy 
herself,” and to that end allowed her as much of the 
delights of idleness as she has chanced to fancy. 

Mrs. Gamp has immortalized the failings of monthly 
nurses, yet there are those who really merit the high 
prices they demand. Of them, however, I have 
naught tosay. My business is with the young mother, 
when the nurse is gone, and she is thrown wholly on 
her own resources. She knows that when her baby 
brotherg and sisters cried ** Mother used to give them 
something out of a bottle; what that something was 
she has no idea. One friend suggests catnip tea, an- 
other urges fennel-seed whiskey—old-fashioned people 
these!—while Madame Mere, whose babies never give 
her any trouble, advises the soothing syrup she always 
uses. So the poor baby is dosed first with one thing, 
then another, and undergoes useless tortures. 

Soothing syrups are perhaps more efficacious; they 
stupefy the child and silencé its crying, but, alas, who 
shall count their victims? 

“ Never give a child patent mixtures,” said a promi- 
nent physician to the writer. ‘‘To prescribe for a 
patient properly, a doctor should always know what 
medicines have been given, and if these have been 
used he has generally to go to work in the dark. If 
opium is necessary, use paregoric—then you know just 
how much you are giving.” 

It is safe to assert that every one of the syrups, cor- 
dials and elixirs, advertised as a boon to babies and a 
relief to mothers contains opium in greater or less 
quantity, and more than one woman is to-day killing 
her child by their use, in total ignorance of what she 
is doing. : 

It is a good rule never to give physic unless you are 
sure that it is needed; and colic may often be relieved 
by external remedies. Warm flannels to the stomach, 
which should be gently rubbed; toasting the little 
feet; laying the infant across the lap, face downward, 
while rubbing the back with the palm of a warm, soft 
hand, and holding Baby against the shoulder whilst the 
rubbing process is carried on in the same way; these 
are some of the simple modes in which a slight attack 
may be cured. 

If medicine is needed, Dewee’s Carminative, an old 
fogy preparation which has been in use for over forty 
years, is safe and reliable. The asafoetida in it is a 
specific for wind; the prepared chalk is a standard 
baby physic, and of opium there is not enough in it to 
be dangerous. Besides, every druggist can mix it, 
every physician knows its component parts; so that 
mothers who think that the child must take some- 
thing can administer it with perfect safety. The 
medicine is not patented, and the good old doctor who 
first compounded it has gene to his grave long ago. 




















Babies should be bathed regularly once a day in 
tepid, not hot, water, and as soon as strong enough te 
be supported in the tub by one hand of nurse or 
mother, the bath should be given in that manner. 
It is astonishing how soon the child will learn to 
know its bath tub; how soon it will begin to struggle 
to get to the water, and to kick and splash and play 
while bathing. It should always be taken out of the 
water on a blanket, and wiped perfectly dry by fric- 
tion with a soft towel; powdered from head to foot 
with corn starch, with which orris-root may be 
mixed for perfumery; and dressed as quickly as pes- 
sible. 

Pins are often instruments of torture to babies, and 
it is not a bad idea to keep needle and thread at hand 
and sew the garments on instead of pinning them, 
though when safety pins are used this is hardly neces- 
sary. Have the clothes ready beforehand—shirt, pet- 
ticoats, and little dress, all fastened together, so as to 
be put on all at once, and as soon as the baby is dressed 
feed it and let it go to sleep. 

The superstition that putting long clothes on over a 
baby’s head is unlucky is a fortunate one for the 
small folk whom it concerns. Nearly every baby dis- 
likes to have its face covered for even 2 moment, and 
slipping the clothes on, feet foremost, while the baby 
lies on the lap is a pleasanter process for all parties. 
It is a pity that fashion prescribes such very long 
clothes for young babies. True, it is imperative that 
the feet should be kept warm, but skirts three or four 
times as long as the wearer are scarcely necessary for 
this; however, fashion is positive on this point, and I 
have no idea of making a female Quixote of myself by 
fighting against fashion. 

The clothes should be loose, and comfort is first to be 
considered in preparing them. Learned physicians‘ 
—alas for those brave crusaders against so many fol- 
lies!—have lectured on the inhumanity of keeping 
babies arms and necks uncovered in winter weather, 
and have not lifted their voices in vain. Let a mother 
try it herself and see how she likes it! The little 
things get used to it just as greenhouse plants manage 
to stand exposure to a Northern climate; the hardy 
ones struggle through it, those more delicate—die! 
Flannel should be worn next the skin, covering chest 
and bowels, the year round, until the teething period 
is past; then, in a warm climate, it may be left off 
during summer. The band worn around the body of 
a new-born infant may, at four months old, unless the 
child is unusually delicate, be exchanged for a little - 
flannel shirt, low-necked and _ short-sleeved, long 
enough to come well over the stomach. While the 
band is used, it must be tight enough to give the need- 
ed support without compressing the wearer, end 
should be looser at night than during the day. Do 
not depend too much, however, upon this as a support 
for the back; and remember that you cannot be too 
careful not to tax the strength of your baby’s spine. 
Nothing is gained by encouraging a child to precocity 
in sitting and standing alone, or walking; and over- 
tasking the infant spine has laid the foundation of 
many a weak back. i 

Patterns for babies’ first clothes may be bought from 
any agency for paper patterns, and are generally sens- 
ible and reliable. The day-shirt should open behind 
for convenience in putting on; that worn at night, in 
front, like the barrow-coat or night flannel, which last 
should be buttoned its entire length by buttons suffi- 
ciently close together to keep out the cold. 

Teeth are a mysterious dispensation, on the whole, 
and it might be well if they could be abolished by act 
of Congress and sets provided for us all by dentists at 
once. Oh! the babies that die in the tedious process 
by which nature furnishes them. Blind humanity is 
ready to question Providence in thinking of it. In 
winter there is not so much danger, but in summer 
the little sufferers may be numbcred by thousands. 
The pain cannot be avoided, yet it may be greatly less- 
ened by judicious care and nursing. The first essen- 
tial is plenty of fresh air; country air, if possibie; if 
not, the early morning and cool evening air of the 
city. Shun a hot sun like a pestilence, and keep your 
baby cool. Let the garments be as thin and as few as 
possible, always keeping flannel over the bowels. 
Bathe twice a day and keep the nursery well ventilat- 
ed. Asmall piece of ripe peach, English raspberries, 
or aslice of tomato may be given with safety if the 
baby seem to crave them and be not ill; but the fruit 
must be fresh, and the quantity small. I have known 
eases where these have proved almost medicinal, and 
indeed have been used by medical advice; but no other 
fruit is safe. 

When the gums are swollen and hot to the touch, the 
intolerable itching may frequently be eased by a little 
crushed ice beaten in a towel with a hammer, until as 
fine as snow, and given slowly, letting the baby suck 
it from the spoon. Be very cautious about adminis- 
tering medicines, remembering that if cholera infan- 
tum be suddenly checked the disease is apt to attack 
the brain. 

The best course is to give none except under medical 
advice. In almost every case opium is poison to a 
teething child. Calomel and chalk is the allopathic 
remedy, almost infallible if used in time; and homeo- 
pathic specifics are not wanting, indeed, Dr. Hum- 
phreys merits a handsome testimonial at the hands of 
the babies for what he has done to lessen the use of 
opium in their diseases. 

If the mother can nurse her baby, let her do so by 
all means, for where nature provides sustenance, her 
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provision is always best. Tradition has made many a 
woman half starve herself, by dieting for the sake of 
her little one, but it may be safely asserted that no 
wholesome food which agrees with the mother will ren- 
der her milk injurious to the child. Wet nurses are 
dangerous experiments, when one reflects that high 
medical and psychological authorities agree that phys- 
ical and even mental traits may be transmitted to an 
infant through the breast at which it nurses. 

Cow’s milk, fresh and pure, diluted with soft water 
and sweetened with loaf sugar, most closely resembles 
the mother’s milk, and is, therefore, its best substitute. 
One part milk to two parts water are the proper pro- 
portions under six months of age; after that the 
quantity of milk may be gradually increased with the 
age of the child. If your baby is fed from a bottle, 
keep two always on hand and let one soak in cold 
water while the other isin use. Never allow the milk 
to turn sour in the bottle. It is very little trouble to 
rinse the vessel at once, but if the milk coagulates it is 
mo easy task to remove it. Make the tea by pouring 
boiling water on new milk, and then replacing the 
stew-pan on the fire, let the mixture boil for a minute 
or two. Unless you have a nurse on whose fidelity you 
can rely. make your baby’s tea yourself and see that it 
is kept sweet. A stationary washstand with the water 
ruvning will, unless the weather is very warm, keep 
boiled milk fresh, then alittle ice must be used. If the 
baby is unable to digest tea thus prepared, use a table- 
spoonful of cream to half a pint of water. If unable 
to procure reliable milk fresh from the cow, substitute 
condensed milk in its place, taking care to observe the 
proper proportions. Often a little lime-water add- 
ed to the tea will enable the most delicate stomach to 
digest it. 

Feed regularly, at first every two hours, increasing 
the interval to three and four hours as the child grows 
older, during the day, and not at all during the night. 
Give the child a good meal at bed-time—say ten or 
eleven o’clock—and another when it wakes in the 
morning, but if it cries in the night don’t feed it. A 
grown person getting up at one or two in the morning 
and demanding oysters and coffee, would be thought 
delirious, and there is no more necessity for {stuffing a 
baby all night long. Let the little one sleep at the 
mother’s bedside in a crib with hair mattress and hair 
pillow. Keep arubber cloth over the mattress, under 
the sheet, and air bed and bed-clothing frequently. 
Much has been said for and against the rubber diaper. 
It is cleanly and keeps the clothing dry; nor is it un- 
healthy except where careless nurses make it an ex- 
cuse for neglect in changing the linen underneath. 
Have at least two—one for night and one for day wear 
—and wash frequently with cold water, hanging where 
they may air when not in use. 








AUNT BETSEY’S FENCE. 
By C. C. C. 


= (y" ESS I'd let the gardener’s boys play in my 

sand-heap while I was at school,’”’ said the 
privileged old servant, David Spellman, to his young 
master. 

“But I am just making a Mammoth cave, and I 
don’t want it spoiled,” replied the lad. 

David went on, ‘“ Master William, you’ve your 
velocipede, your tea-pot of asteam-engine, and lots of 
Chinese kites—and Jack and Bill have no play things 
—hadn’t you better let the young ones have a jolly 
time in the sand-heap, if it is a little bother to you? 
It makes me think of Aunt Betsey’s Fence.” 

The mistress of the house appearing just then at the 
back door, the old man took off his hat as if to include 
her in his small audience, and leaning against a tree, 
proceeded to spin one of his old-time yarns. 

“You see I lived man and boy for twenty year with 
the Doctor and Mrs. Betsey Mark—everybody called 
her Aunt Betsey—kindest woman a-going—a little 
particular and sot in her way, but it was mostly a good 
way. She had no youngsters of her own to pull and 
haul her their way, so she kept straight on in her own. 

“* We lived in the old brown house, when it stood in 
the common where the cows pastured, and there we 
lived till the shops and big-chimneyed factories looked 
right down on us, and the smoke settled on the 
grass-plot and stunted the rose bushes. It was meat 
and drink for Aunt Betsey to work in her garden at 
the back of the house; what a sight of comfort she 
took fixing up her vines and digging with her trowel! 
I can see her now in her sun-bonnet and dress with no 
more furbelows onto it than the women in your Noah’s 
Ark—enough more sensible than the new-fangled 
draggletails that the gals pull through the mud when 
I'd tie a knot in Dobbin’s tail to keep it clean. As to 
the head-gear now-a-days—for all the sun kept off— 
the hats might as well be toted behind them on a 
cushion, as they do Queen Victoria’s crown in the old 
country. Aunt Betsey did not like to have the ill- 
mannered boys gawk through the palings at her, as if 
she was a show, so she made the Doctor put up a high, 
close fence at the back of the yard, and she enjoyed 
her mind in her garden. 

“One day she heard a patting, and saw a man with 
2 bucket of paste and a long brush papering her fence 
with hand-bills, 

“She made me scrub them off, but the next day 
they were at it again. What a war we kept up!—bill- 
posters on one side and Aunt Betsey on the other—and 
it was nuts to the boys. She worried at the Doctor 





till he put up the notice ‘Post no Bills: signed, I. 
Mark.’ The next morning the fence was a real sight 
—the ‘no’ was scratched out,and the B made a P, and 
a spare-rib of a woman chalked under the word Post, 
and a forlorn man under Pills. The whole grammar- 
book was scribbled on the boards—it was ‘I. Mark— 
you mark—he marks—we mark’—and so on every- 
where—just for impudence, you know. Aunt Betsey 
was so aggravated, that I did not tell her that a scamp 
of a little Zaccheus was hid up in the tree snickering at 
it all. All was rubbed out, and the bills were thicker 
than ever. Aunt Betsey couldn’t take any pleasure in 
what she could see on one side of the fence, for think- 
ing of what she couldn’t see on the other side. What 
with watching those bill-daubers, and warning and 
running after them, I had hardly time to take care of 
the Doctor’s horse. We were in such an awful stew, 
and I kept wishing something would turn up that my 
mistress wouldn’t take the matter so to heart. 

“Solomon Stump was the cobbler. Did you ever 
see a thistle-ball, with the prickers sticking every 
which way, while the heart inside was of the softest 
down ?—that’s him—crabbed outside, kind in. He riled 
up everybody at first, and always stroked Aunt Betsey 
the wrong way, though she liked him in the main. 
One day he came into the big hall where Aunt Betsey 
was knitting. His first words were: 

“** Where’s your lord and master, Mrs. Mark ?” 

“*My Lord and Master is in heaven, Mr. Stump,’ said 
Aunt Betsey. ‘If you want Dr. Isaac Mark, he is 
down to Duck Creek Mills.’ 

“*VYou needn’t be so uppish,’ said Solomon, ‘’Spose 
you know Duck Creek Mills has been a town these ten 
year, and Mrs. Julia Livingston Betts named it Sam- 
arcand, many’s the day since. But I am sorry the 
Doctor is out, anyhow; I want him to see a little 
cripple that lives in the alley near your garden. I’m 
main sorry for him. My Joe and he are comrades. 
My lad has got the whooping-cough—whoops like a 
Modoc warrior; so he can’t play with him now. If 
I can’t give him anything else, I won’t give him the 
whooping-cough; it would shake him to pieces, poor 
soul! I wish, ma’am, you’d take him some of your 
sweet-smelling posies, he is so fond of them.’ 

“*Why don’t he come and get them?’ said Aunt 
Betsey, rigidly. 

** Bless you, ma’am, his feet are no more use for 
walking than those tassels to your curtains there. I 
know you were not set down so sudden in the lap of 
affluence as to knock all the heart out of you’—at 
once the nettle-stings left the cobbler’s voice, and the 
soft heart spoke as he said: ‘It don’t hurt anybody’s 
feelin’s for an old codger like me, who has been stump- 
in’ it about the world for fifty year, and been in many 
a place he’d better kept out of, to be laid on his 
back for good; but when it comes to a little fellow 
who never wore higher than number eight on ary 
foot, to have him just pinned to his bed like one of 
those butterflies the Doctor has stuck a pin through, 
I tell you it is pretty rough.’ Mr. Stump’s coat-sleeve 
must have been pretty rough; for when he drew it 
across his eyes, they appeared quite red after the 
operation. 

“ *T’ll go see the boy,’ said Aunt Betsey. So she did, 
and I went along to carry the basket; in it were 
jellies and sponge-cake, a nosegay of heliotrope and a 
flesh-brush. After we started, she sent me back to get 
a cake of soap. 

“We went right behind the garden, and in a room 
about as big as mistress’ china-closet we found Jemmy 
Price. His face was very white, and he couldn’t move 
his feet at all. He was fixed up clean and comfort- 
able, on pillows, by the window, and two or three 
children were toddling about the floor. I te you we 
di@ not need the soap, for everything was as tidy as 
hands could make it. His mother was the nicest kind 
of woman. She’ll have a high seat in heaven, I know 
—never much chance to sit down here, anyhow. 
Where Mr. Price kept his old self I never could tell. 
He was one of those no-account husbands nice women 
have sometimes. His name was Price; that’s all he 
ever gave to his wife, or to his children, that ever I 
heard of. 

““Jemmy’s eyes sparkled when he saw the nosegay; 
and while he was talking to us, I saw his face light up— 
he was looking out of the window. He clapped his 
hands, and looked so tickled! At first, I thought it was 
a red dragon-fly kite, dipping up and down like a liv- 
ing thing, that pleased him; but I watched his eyes, 
and they were fixed on a tall man, with pail and brush 
and handbills. I knew him; had chased him often. 
Aunt Betsey knew him too; but before she could 
speak, Jemmy exclaimed, in the greatest glee: ‘Oh, 
there’s my good poster man. He isso kind to me!’ 

“*My Jemmy,’ said his mother, ‘just watches all 
day for those hand-bills. He thinks they are splendid. 
He’d rather miss his dinner than them.’ 

“**T felt real bad,’ said the boy, ‘ when first the fence 
came and shut out the garden; butit is nicer to have 
my picture people. I couldn’t smell the flowers from 
here. Guess that good lady put up the boards just for 
me. There’s a circus bill going up to-day! Sewing 
machine pictures and stoves and elephants are well 
enough, but it as good as going to a show to see the 
picture folks cutting up just before my window.’ 

“Tt was a fancy of the child’s to name the circus 
actors after the flowers inside of the garden. The lit- 
tle girl jumping through a hoop, with a yellow ruffle 
for a dress, was Gold; the stout woman was 
Bouncing Betty; the boy on the ladder, Jack in the 





Pulpit; the tall man tossed up his two boys, Sweet 
William and Johnny Jump-up. He had lots of fun 
with them all. His playmate Joe was sick, and they 
were companions for the helpless little fellow; he talk- 
ed and laughed real chipper to them. 

“That Jemmy made no account of his aches and 
pains at all—just like Miss Betsey’s sun-dial, that stood 
in her bed of heart’s-ease—he took no note of clouds 
only of sunshine. 

“ Aunt Betsey never opened her mouth till we were 
back in her garden, then she walked straight up to me 
and said: 

““* David, I can move my arms and feet equal to the 
best. I have the whole sunshine out doors, and just to 
think how I tried to keep out the one little ray that 
came to poor Jemmy. Tell the poster man to put as 
many picture as ever he can on my fence, no one shall 
interfere. 

“Tt was no easy matter to catch him. I had chased 
him so often. I had to dodge a pail of paste when at 
last I got hold of him. I made him understand, and 
after that the pictures were as thick as blackberries. 
Aunt Betsey felt a great deal happier while she was 
digging round her roses and tying up her morning- 
glories, to know the sick child was seeing the show on 
her fence. 

“Little grateful Jemmy! every look at him was a 
whole sermon on patience and cheerfulness. The 
brighter the candle, the quicker it burns out, and 
when we saw how bright his eyes and cheeks were, we 
knew he would not stay long with us. He soon went 
where he had wings and eould go where he pleased, 
and where he saw enough better pictures than those 
on Aunt Betsey’s fence. 

“ Since then, Master William,” said the old man in a 
slow quiet way, “I have always thought it was as 
well to be pretty particular not to keep people from 
having a good time with your things, when it wouldn’t 
hurt you a mite to let ’em!” 


Che Hittle Folks. 


MISS FLORINDA’S PARTY. 
By C. G. D. 


IRA JOSEPHINE was the name of one lit- 

tle blue-eyed girl, and Carrie Amelia was the 

name of the other; but of course such names would be 

too long to say every time, so they were called Mimi 
and Carrie for short. 

They were both very blue-eyed, very flaxen-haired, 
and very lovely; and made all the more lovely and 
lovable by being quite unconscious of it. 

They were always dressed precisely alike in the 
daintiest little dresses, with just ruffles and ribbons 
enouch to make them look charming, and without the 
faintest suggestion of being too fashionable. Their 
wise and gentle mother did not believe in making 
Parisian dolls of her pretty little girls. 

One morning they went out into the garden fora 
play, looking for all the world like two little flower- 
fairies in their white dresses and soft, pale blue rib- 
bons. 

“Mimi,” said Carrie, after a while, “you are very 
stupid this morning. You do not play nice; you play 
poky.”’ 

Carrie was six, a year younger than her sister, 
though she often felt called upon to make critical 
remarks which Mimi did not admire; “I am older 
than you, Carrie,’ she would sometimes say, reprov- 
ingly. 

Mimi stopped wheeling her doll-cafriage, and looked 
at her sister with blue eyes full of surprise. 

“‘] play poky!” she said. ‘I play just like you.” 

“Well, I’m tired of it anyway,” said the other, 
throwing her carriage over and tipping her doll, Flo- 
rinda, on to the garden-walk. “I want to do some- 
thing else. I wish the fiowers were mine; T would 
pick them all, and make Mamma the biggest bouquet 
she ever saw.”’ 

“T wish the flowers were all mine,’’ said Mimi, ‘I 
would trim the garden-house up, and make a party 
and invite Mamma to it. My doll should go, too; and 
if you could only find Florinda’s other eye she could 
come too.” 

“Her other eye!’’ said Carrie, rather indignantly, 
“Tt would be very impolite to even ask her to find her 
other eye. She looks as pretty as Geraldine when you 
look on the side that hasn’t lost an eye.” 

“There’s a big scratch on her face,’ said Mimi, 
calmly, ‘‘and Geraldine hasn’t one scratch on her face 
—no! not one.” 

“TI don’t care,’”’ replied Carrie, “‘ the scratch ain’t on 
the eye side, and nobody has any business to look on 
the other side of her face.” 

With that she picked up the luckless Florinda and 
smoothed out arather soiled and tumbled dress, which 
had once been very handsome. 

“Oh!” said Mimi, leaving the offended mamma, and 
going on with her carriage. 

Carrie stood still for a few moments, but she was 
the most good-natured child in the world, so she 
picked up her carriage, threw Florinda into it pell- 
mell, and ran after Mimi, dragging that precious 
vehicle along on one side. 

“TI ain’t mad,” Carrie said, half shyly, “ only I dou't 
like to have Florinda talked about.” 
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“Oh!” returned the other, “I thought you was; I 
didn’t mean to talk about Florinda. I think she’s real 
pretty.” 

“T tell you what I’m going to do, Mimi; I’m going to 
ask Mamma to let me give a party in the garden- 
house. No, Florinda shall give it, and she invites 
Geraldine, and you and Mamma. You take care of 
her, Mimi, while I’m gone.” 

Upon that Carrie dropped the handle of the car- 
riage so hastily that poor Florinda again fell out, and 
lay, with arms outstretched, sprawling upon the gar- 
den walk until her reckless mamma came back, which 
she did soon, breathless. 

““We may, Mamma says so; and we can have some 
strawberries, and cake, and cold chicken, and lemon- 
ade; and Lena’s coming to cut some honeysuckle, and 
oh! oh! won’t we have a nice time!” 

“What are you doing that for?” said Mimi. This 
was not addressed to Carrie, but to a small boy on a 
stoop in a neighboring house who was throwing 
pebbles and pieces of bread-crust, and anything else 
he could find handy; he seemed to be aiming at the 
street beyond, but all the missiles fell into the garden. 
Instead of answering Mimi’s question he ran into the 
house, and shut the door hard. 

“Ab! Ein pad poy!” said Lena, as she came out 
with the scissors to cut the honeysuckle. 

The two little girls, with kind Lena’s assistance, soon 
made the garden-house look like a bower, and smell as 
sweet “as one big rose,’’ Mimi said. 

Miss Florinda, with her eye-side turned toward the 
little workers, and her disjointed arms snd legs sprawl- 
ing about in a helpless sort of way, seemed to be di- 
recting matters, for Carrie had tied her up by the 
neck to a part of the lattice-work. 

“Of course,”’ she said, “as it is Florinda’s party, she 
ought to see everything that is done. Now, Florinda 
dear, if anything don’t suit you, just mention it.” 

But Florinda was an amiable child, and seemed to 
be quite satisfied with everything. 

“Now,” said Carrie, after Lena had gone in, “we 
must go and hunt dishes.” 

“Dishes!” echoed Mimi. “ Lena will bring out dishes 
when she brings out the goodies.” 

‘Of course,” answered Carrie, calmly—for we grown 
folks; but Florinda and Geraldine can’t eat off of such 
great giant dishes as we have, can they?’ 

“No,” acknowledged Mimi; ‘‘they would be like 
bath-tubs to them. But where will we hunt for other 
dishes—litle ones ?’’ 

“In the gravel!” said Carrie, triumphantly, tossing 
her pretty golden-brown curls. “Ithought of it ever 
s0 long ago! Wecan find the nicest, smoothest, pret- 
tiest pebbles in the gravel, and then we can wash them, 
and they will be splendid.” 

“Yes, splendid!” said Mimi, admiringly. So they 
set at ence to work. 

“Then,” said Carrie, as they hunted, “we can slice 
up strawberries, and take little tiny, tiny pieces of 
chicken, and pass the plates around. You and I and 
Mamma must eat these first, and then say, ‘What a 
nice party, Miss Florinda!’ and then we can eat the 
big things in good earnest afterwards.” 

Meanwhile the naughty boy had come out again, and 
began throwing fresh missiles. 

“ Yes,’’ said Mimi, feeling it would be only polite to 
answer Carrie, “so we can.’”’ Adding, in the same 
breath, ‘‘ What are you doing that for?” 

“Nigger!” answered the naughty boy, whose name 
was Horace. 

*“*What?’ asked Mimi. 

“Nigger, I tell you,’ sid Horace, “’Tother sider 
fence.” 

She looked at Carrie, amazed; she half suspected 
that he meant to call her by that very unpleasant 
name, although anything more un-African than she 
could hardly be imagined. 

“He says ‘Nigger,’”’ said Carrie. ‘ Let’s go look! 
It’s some vigger looking through the fence.” 

“That’s a mean word; Mamma told me so,” said 
Mimi. ‘ How would you like to be called that?” 

“They couldn’t!’’ replied Carrie, laughing merrily. 
“ Anyway, I don’t know what else to say.” 

“‘ Let’s go look,” said Mimi, discreetly, not knowing 
herself; so they went and looked through a big, round 
knot-hole. Carrie put her blue eye up first, and looked 
—straight into a jet black one; which dilated visibly, 
while asweet voice on the other side of the fence said: 

* Hi, dar!” 
| “What you doing?” asked Carrie. 
| “ Nuffin!” was the answer. 

“* What’s that boy throwing those things at you for?” 
was the next question. 

* Dunno!” 

“ Are you a boy ora girl?” pursued the little girl. 

“ Hi, gal! you tinksI gal? No, sah!” 

“ Ask him what his name is,” whispered Mimi. 

““What’s your name?”’ asked Carrie, boldly. 

“a Pete.”’ 

‘“* Pete what?” 

“* Pete Hicks.” 

** Where do you live?” 


“Dunno.” But he did. 
** Are you hungry ?” 
“You bet!” 


“Oh!” cried Mimi, starting back, “ that’s an awful 
word; Mamma told meso. Come right away Carrie.” 

“I don’t want to,” said Carrie; “ besides, he’s a boy, 
and besides that he’s hungry.” 

““You nebber hungry, I ’spect,”’ said the voice. 





“Yes, I am,”’ responded Carrie, in most decided 
tones. ‘*Why don’t you go home to your Mamma and 
get some bread and butter or something?” 

“Dunno where Mammy is, and dunno way home.” 

“Then you wait a little while, and after Florinda 
has her party I’ll give you some of the things we have 
left.” 

‘‘Youse a gwine ter eat ’em all up, I ’spect,” said 
Pete. 

“No, I won’t eat a thing myself but the straw- 
berries.” 

“Strawberries are so nice!” thought she to her- 
self. 

“Lemme come ter yer party?” asked Pete. 

“Oh, I will,’”’ responded Carrie, delighted with the 
idea, “if my Mamma will let me.” 

Just then Lena made her appearance with a tray 
loaded with the goodies which Mamma had sent out 
for Miss Florinda’s party. 

**Coom den,” she said; ‘‘ here’s der party.” 

“ Where's Mamma?” asked Carrie, all eagerness; 
Mimi still hung back a little, not quite over her dis- 
may at Pete’s shocking bad language. 

“ Oop-stairs,’’ said Lena; ‘* vat ish it?” 

“I’m — oh! —,” and Carrie disappeared up- 
stairs. 

In a few moments, she danced down, all excitement. 
Mamma said Pete might come to Miss Florinda’s party, 
if he would be a good boy; and through the knot-hole 
in the fence, Pete promised to be as good as ever he 
could—which wasn’t very good, maybe; but Carrie 
didn’t inquire. 

“You go round to the front door, and I'll let you 
in,” she said. 

“Oh, bodderation!”’ responded Pete. 
der shin de fence.” 

And before the two children could remonstrate, he 
had “‘shinned ”’ it, and was over. 

“My!”’ said Carrie, who had never seen a colored 
person so near. ‘ What makes you so black?”’ 

Mimi pulled her dress, and whispered: 

“Carrie, that Ain’t polite.” 

“Hil” said Pete, hilariously, “folks ain’t mighty 
perlite ter me, I kin tell yer.” 

“Come,” said Carrie, “‘ we are just setting our table 
for the party.” 

Pete danced along the path, as merrily as though he 
were as fair and well-dressed as his two companions, 
instead of having no shoes or stockings on his feet, no 
hat on his head, and next to no jacket on his back. 

Mimi looked at him with commiseration, for he was 
apparently not more than a year older than her dainty 
self. 

Pete proved to know considerable, however, in 
spite ef his unpromising appearance; for he untied 
the luckless Florinda from her uncomfortable position, 
put a honeysuckle-berry in her “‘ eye-hole”’ in place of 
an eye, and made her a nice little seat of honeysuckle 
vines, from which she could view her party with grace 
and comfort; then Mimi brought Geraldine in, and he 
placed her in a similar position, on the opposite side of 
the garden-house. 

“Oh! how fine!” cried Carrie, clapping her hands; 
“how nice you have fixed them!” 

Then, stepping up to him, she put her rosy little fin- 
ger on his cheek and rubbed it hard, and then looked 
at it to see if the black would come off. 

“Golly!” said Pete, showing all his teeth; ‘‘ nebber 
comes off; I’se been in de sun too much for my 
*plexion, Mammy says so.” 

Just then Horace came out on to the stoop again, 
and stood transfixed with astonishment to see Pete in 
the garden in sociable conversation with two little 
girls who never would have much to say to him; he 
was too much astonished to even cry out “nigger,” 
but ran in again to tell the news to his mother, and to 
Sin, the little China boy who washed the dishes. 

Sin smiled when Horace told him. Sin did not be- 
lieve in too much talking. 

“Too muchy blabby no good,” he often said. 

Nevertheless, he had sufficient curiosity to go out on 
the stoop himself to look at Pete; he came in, smiling 
more broadly than ever. 

“No likee boy,’’ he said; ‘‘face too muchy black- 
stove.” 

“TLet’s go out and watch ’em, Sin,’’ said Horace, to 
which Sin agreed. 

Meanwhile, the Mamma came down stairs, and could 
not help smiling at the odd group in the garden-house; 
Pete looked so black in the midst of his fair surround- 
ings; and when Mimi and Carrie made their most 
graceful little bows to welcome their mamma, he made 
the oddest little jerk that ever was intended to pass 
for a bow. 

““This is Pete, Mamma,” said Carrie, evidently feel- 
ing that she, and not Mimi, was responsible for him. 

“Tam glad to see you, Pete,” said the kind lady, at 
which Pete made such a tremendous display of teeth 
that Horace and Sin felt called upon to cry out with 
one accord, ‘‘ Nigger.” 

“Those are naughty boys,’ said Mimi, gravely. 

“Have you invited them to Miss Florinda’s party ?” 
inquired their Mamma. 

“No, indeed !” they both exclaimed, not without in- 
dignation. 

“Then let us invite them,” was the astonishing reply. 

“ But, Mamma,” expostulated Mimi, “‘ Horace is such 
a bad boy.” 

“Never mind,” she answered, “if we are kind to 
him it will not make him any worse.” 


“*T heaps rud- 





“But, Mamma,” exclaimed Carrie, “Sin is a China- 
man!” 

““Yes;”’ she answered, “and only a little boy, yet he 
has to work hard, and never has any play.” 

Pete wagged his over-curly head, and looked as wise 
as an owl. 

*T’se willin’!’’ he said. 

So Mimi and Carrie went to the front-door of the 
next house and invited Horace and Sin to the party; 
Horace’s mother looked astonished and not over pleased 
at the including of the latter, but she let him go; bid- 
ding him to be sure and be back in time to pare the 
potatoes for dinner. 

Whether Sin still lives in the city of San Francisco, 
or has gone back to the flowering fields of China, I 
cannot tell; but I venture to say that, wherever he is, 
he remembers Miss Florinda’s party with feelings of 
unmixed delight. 

Not that Miss Florinda had much to do with it, after 
all, for she just sat still in her bowery seat, and refused 
the sliced strawberry and tiny bits of chicken which 
were offered to her on clean flat pebbles; but the cos- 
mopolitan party below langhed and ate, and talked 
and ate, and played and ate, and had a merry time. 

When it was time to pare the potatoes, Sin went 
home; and Mimi gave Horace a gentle hint to ac- 
company him, by stating that the party was over now. 

“Golly!” said Pete, looking towards the fence; “my 
Mammy 'Il tink I’se lost.” 

“ Where do you live?” inquired the Mamma, suppos- 
ing it was very near. 

“Broadway Street, near de cars-track,” responded 
Pete. 

‘Do you know the way home?” 

“T ’spect not,” he replied, looking rather doleful. 

“Then Lena can go, and show you the way.” 

Which Lena did, much to her disgust; though he 
looked like a different Pete with shoes on his feet and 
a hat on his head; presents from the kind lady; and 
his merry face was one smile as he looked from time to 
time at the package on his arm, filled with goodies; 
presents from the fair little girls. And I venture like- 
wise to say, that wherever Pete may wander, he will 
never forget to smile when he thinks of Miss Florinda’s 
party. 








Puzzles, 


A MYTHOLOGICAL ENIGMA. 
101 Letters. 


72, 52, 91, 24, 60, 35, 80, 7, 78, 64, Queen of Hades. 

44, 31, 70, 45, 76, 88, 48, a surname of Janus. 

1, 27, 76, 63, 56, a goddess beloved by Zephyrus. 

25, 74, 11, 35, 2, 55, 7, 19, games instituted in honor of the above 
goddess. 

87, 87, 53, 89, 60, 68, 83, 14, 69, 97, 24, what the messenger of Ju- 
piter wore upon his feet. 

61, 2, 86, 21, 31, 79, 23, 82, a protector from sorcery. 

16, 63, 7, 96, 69, 88, ason of Neptune. 

32, 51, 53, 58, 85, the goddess of love. 

93, 22, 51, 18, 66, 85, a city founded by Cadmus. 

95, 45, 31, 5, 87, 20, 65, 13, 41, 81, 99, devoured his own limbs. 

32, 3, 75, 21, 100, 38, a son of Jupiter. 

47, T1, 52, the department over which Mars presides. 

43, 10, 80, 59, 62, 38, a giant buried beneath Mt. Atma. 

15, 77, 49, 99, 54, the daughter of Picus. 

95, 12, 50, 22, 98, 36, 83, 33, 53, 84, one of the Graces. 

6, 26, 73, 79, 51, 88, 94, 11, 63, 39, 97, the means by which an an- 
cient city was taken. 

46, 30, 101, the bird sacred to Minerva. 

4, 66, 85, 57, 92, 48, a Centaur. 

8, 42, 78, 40, 67, 17, 23, 57, an inhabitant of Hades. 

9, 71, 28, 34, 90, 29, 4, 64, was changed into a bird. 

The whole is a quotation from Longfellow. 


A DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
1. Instruments of action. 
2. Resembling glass. 
3. Subterfuge. 
4. Belonging to green fruit. 
5. One of the marine deities of the Greeks. 
6. Beautiful. 
7. A celebrated German novelist. 
8. Were a party founded in 1776. 
9. The title of a chief among several tribes of American In- 
dians. ° 
My initials name an Ostrogothic ruler, and my finals a king 
of the Vandals who captured Rome. De ForRgEstT. 
A CROSSWORD. 
My first is in vision, but not in ghost; 
My second in visitor, not in host; 
My third is in more, but not in less; 
My fourth is in tell, but not in guess; 
My fifth is in one, but not in two; 
My sixth is in Gertrude, but not in you. 
My whole is a very beautiful flower. FLORENCE. 


A FLORAL ENIGMA. 
To one-ninth of candytuft and one-eighth of lavender,add 
one-ninth of goldenrod, one-third of a violet, and one-eighth 


of a wild rose, and you will find a general favorite. 
ELsre. 





COLBURN. 


A SQUARE WORD. 


1. A cupola. 
2. To do what one is bid. 
8. To serve out. 
4. Parts of the body. 
FLORENCE E. Woop. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 1. 
A Crossword Enigma.—Heraclitus. 
A Botanical Enigma.—Polyphyllous. 
A Word Puzzle.—Sedan, Andes, Danes, Dean, Aden, Edna, Ned, Ed. 
A Square Word.— 8 URE 
US ED 
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Crnth-Speahing. 
A SERMON. 
By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 





Sunpay Evenina, May 17, 1874. 
“Wherefore, putting away lying, speak every man the 
truth with his neighbor: for we are members one of another.” 
—Eph. iv., 25. 


ECEIT is the sign of inferiority. It runs 
toward animal conditions of life. It is the sign 
of weakness. In the order of nature, that which can- 
not be done by discretion nor by strength, animals do 
by craft, by deceit; and in the lower stages of human 
development deceit is common: and under such cir- 
cumstances it does not take on, either to them or to 
us, the heinousness of guilt to the degree that it does 
after men have been civilized. In other words, we 
tolerate, in the lower stage of moral development, 
things which become intolerable in the higher stage of 
moral development. 

1 pronose, to-night, to speak some wholesome words 
on asubject which once was considered worthy of a 
good deal of instruction, and some practice—namely, 
the subject of truth-speaking, 

To “speak every man truth with his neighbor” is a 
duty and doctrine of Christianity. Lying is in terms 
forbidden. “Lie not one to another, since ye have 
put off the old man with his deeds,” as well as, 
“Speak every man the truth with his neighbor,” is 
express and explicit. 

No man can be a truth-speaker in the sense of the 
New Testament teaching unless he has fully made up 
his mind to the intention of telling the truth—and that 
not sometimes, but always. When a man is determined 
to be a truth-speaker, and to reflect, as far as he re- 
flects anything, things as they are, between man and 
man, then it is not always possibile for him to tell the 
truth; because it requires a great deal of knowledge 
to tell the truth, and it requires no inconsiderable 
amount of practice. It is an education both to know 
what is true, and to know how far to speak, and how 
far to be silent. For, telling the truth is not random 
talking. It is an administration which requires an 
understanding and interpreting moral sense, and no 
inconsiderable amount of practice and skill in the 
affairs of life. He who discerns things aright, and 
knows times and seasons, and the fitness of matters, 
and speaks invariably the simplicity of truth, has well 
nigh completed his warfare with himself, and with the 
world, and may be counted, as James says, ‘‘a perfect 
man,’’ because he bridles his tongue. 

No man can bea truth-speaker who does not love 
the truth; to whom truth is not as to a musician’s 
ear chords are; with whose nature it does not harmon- 
ize. Itis impossible for men to speak the truth occa- 
sionally with any considerable degree of success unless 
they speak it habitually, for the love of it; unless they 
love it, as is expressed elsewhere, “in the inward 
parts.” 

The habit of speaking the truth implies a whole cast 
of life. I have said that it belongs to an ideal man- 
hood. More than that, it will symmetrize the man 
around a divine center. For, as soon as a man has 
made up his mind always to speak the thing that is 
true, he will not speak near as much as otherwise he 
would be apt to. ‘In the multitude of words, there 
wanteth not sin,’’ we are told; and there is a great 
deal too much talking in this world, considering what 
stuff it is made up of. Men who catch what they 
hear c2sily—too easily; men who hear everything that 
is said about everybody, and who go to and fro among 
their fellows—such men, if they love the truth, and 
mean to speak it, will become very cautious as to how 
they repeat things or say things that they do not know 
to be true. ‘A restraining influence will be exercised 
upon their tongue, making it circumspect, wise of dis- 
course, and accurate of statement. . . . 

When we urge these things we are, of course, met by 
a thousand casuistical difficulties. I propose to look 
at these, though neither very leniently nor very se- 
verely. 

Iu the first place, the habits of society are such that 
men are beguiled, and almost unable to tell where 
the bounds are between right and wrong in this mat- 
ter of simplicity in the representation of truth. The 
more you look into society, the more you mingle with 
men, the more you will be struck with the fact that 
those who are amiable and kind and good are ex- 
tremely conscientious in the matter of strict truthful- 
ness. Ihave met some who loved the truth in such a 
way that they could not speak other than the truth, 
and that the truth and they were one and the same 
thing; but they are rareexceptions. Thereare a great 
mauy who abhor coarse, vulgar, mischievous, malig- 
nant, needless lies, but who nevertheless regard the 
indirections, equivocations, and sly duplicities of life 
with great allowance. 

You can lie by lifting up your eye-brows; you can 
lie by a nod; you can lie by silence. In other words, 
the intentional producing on another person’s mind 
an impression not in accordance with the truth is 
what I understand by not being truthful. The volun- 
tary producing on another man’s mind an impression 
that is true is what I understand by being absolutely 
truthful. 

Now, there is a tendency of men in life, through the 





inquisitiveness of some, and through the morbid curi- 
osity or the combativeness of others, to make a bad 
use of the truth. In the battles of life, in its rivalries, 
in its conflicts, men do not think it safe to let other 
people know many things that they know—and it may 
not be safe. It does not follow, because you are to be 
truthful, that you must tell everything that you 
know. There are thousands of things that you havea 
right to keep to yourself; there are thousands of things 
that it is every man’s duty to conceal; but so far 
as there is overtness in the matter of speaking, it 
should be according to the law of truth. Itsometimes 
may be unpleasant, and may produce disturbance; but 
in the long run it is the safest. It makes a nobler char- 
acter, wins more confidence, and prepares the future 
for better achievements than a resort to indirections 
or equivocations. 

There are what may be called untruths of benevo- 
lence; and the question comes up, “‘ Do you believe we 
ought always to tell the truth to the sick?” No, I do 
not; but I do think that we ought not to tell an 
untruth to a sick person, or to anybody else. ‘Do 
you think we ought to tell the truth to the unwary 
and the innocent?” No, not necessarily ; but you have 
no right to tell them that which is untrue. I know 
how many cases occur in the sick chamber and else- 
where, in which persons are tempted, from kind con- 
siderations, to evade the truth; and I have nothing to 
say in regard to them but this: that whatever may be 
tolerated on the ground of human weakness and 
infirmity in a lower type of manhood, untruth under 
any circumstances is inconsistent with the highest con- 
ception of true manhood. . . 

There are also what may be called untruths of fear. 
I think, to a very large extent, in early youth espec- 
ially, tbe untruths which children tell are the result of 
fear. The untruths of childhood are notalways caused 
by fear, but a large proportion of them are. Our chil- 
dren began their lives as little animals, and they have 
animal inclinations and tendencies; and frequently it 
is not until a later period, when the intellectual and 
moral forces are developed, that their minds are bal- 
anced. Many a Christian mother foretells that her 
child will come to the gallows, because he lies so; but 
it is only because he is an animal, and he is using his 
animal nature. By and by, when the social, intellect- 
ual and moral forces are developed, all that will be 
overruled full easily. Many a lying child has made a 
truthful man. 

Therefore, in the lower stages of life—that is, in the 
youth and inexperience of children—nothing is so pro- 
vocative of falsehood as the government which is fre- 
quently administered in the household, where threats, 
where chastisements, where sudden eruptions of vio- 
lent anger, meet the child that has dome wrong. .. . 

But not the young alone are liable to insincerities, 
equivocations, and falsehoods. These things are part 
and parcel of adult life. Everywhere men feel them- 
selves justified in untruths by fear of the consequences 
of the truth. I have only to say that this is inconsis- 
tent with the highest ideal of manhood. .. . 

I need not dwell on the more flagrant kinds of un- 
truth—those of self-interest—by which men bait their 
hook with falsehood that they may catch the unwary. 
I need not tell you how bad all those lies are which are 
mixed up in business. I may say, though, that how- 
ever you may permit, that however you may make 
customary, that however by public sentiment you may 
authorize, certain sorte of untruth or equivocation, 
they are unworthy of manhood, and unworthy of busi- 
ness. LIhold that that administration of affairs, wheth- 
er it be national, commercial, political, or personal, is 
relatively low which adulterates the truth by any form 
of equivocation or indirection. . . . 

The two elements which men need are morality at 
the bottom and spirituality at the top; for mere mo- 
rality is dull, heavy, unless it is spiritualized; and 
spirituality is evanescent, and like the early morning 
cloud, unless it hasits lower roots run down into sound 
practical life. Both things are needful. 

How, when society is constructed as it is, men who 
are in the administration of affairs shall escape and be 
able to make new channels, is a very serious question. 
It is very difficult for a man to be a public officer and 
be truthful. It is very difficult for a man to be a law- 
yer and betruthful. It is difficult for a man to bea 
physician and be truthful. Not that men in these 
callings are so depraved that they want to be untruth- 
ful; they want to be truthful: but they find themselves 
so met by influences, hedged in by walls, confined to 
ways in which custom makes their feet to walk, that 
constantly and unwillingly and unwittingly they run 
into the evils of falsehood. Therefore it would seem 
as though there were no way of avoiding these evils 
except by changing the organic structure of the human 
race. Falsity so inheres in the framework and sub- 
stance of society, that men who do not wish to be un- 
truthful are constantly drawn down and made to be 
false to their best ideals of themselves. 

Aud yet, I believe it is in the power of all men more 
than they do, and of some men altogether, to be supe- 
rior to their circumstances. I admit that those great 
influences which are acting night and day insensibly, 
and with a distributed and continuous power, do in 
the long run constitute the strongest forces that act 
upon men; but I believe in that illumination of the 
spirit, that life of the soul given by the power of God, 
by which a man may be superior to his circumstances, 
and even to these constantly outlymg and inbeating 
influences which deteriorate his life. 





Meanwhile, there is nothing clearer in the world 
than the unprofitableness of all trick, fraud, guise, in- 
sincerity, dishonesty. and untruthfulness. And it is 
for the interest of every man, no matter what his busi- 
ness may be, and no matter how many he has to serve 
him, that truth should be spoken between man and 
man. It is not the mother alone who ought to be an 
instructor of the truth, teaching the child at her knee 
the sacredness and honor of it; it is not love alone that 
is interested in having the truth spoken; it is not the 
priest alone, who instructs men to fear God, and love 
the truth, and labor for ideal character and purity; 
the manufacturer is interested in having the truth 
told; the merchant is; the customer is; the low in so- 
ciety—the wretched poor—are. One of the greatest 
curses of human life is the waste which is occasioned 
in communities by reason of the indulgence in untruth 
between man and man, disintegrating society, enfee- 
bling affairs, making them operose, rendering them 
hard to be borne, 

We are incessantly punished a thousand-fold for our 
transgressions in this life as well as in the life which is 
to come. 

Against every temptation, then, against every seem- 
ing necessity, I lift up the higher ideal of manliness, 
the truer wisdom, the nobler path, andsay to every one 
who is now venturing upon life, and has his way to 
make, and his character to establish, there is nothing 
better for you than manhood. There is no favor, no 
parentage, no capital, that can be compared to that, 
A man who stands in the midst of affairs, tested, tried, 
proved to be a man of unswerving integrity, a man of 
absolute truth, a man that is true, faithful, honest, 
bonorable, is more valuable than gold, even in a com- 
mercial point of view. A man in politics who, though 
he may be ambitious and partisan, is shown to be 
faithful, honorable and trustful—even in politics such 
a man, in the long run, wins. One reason why there 
are sO many mushrooms and puff-balls in society is 
that men forswear morality. In the great bustle of 
commerce, in the conflict of affairs, in the heated 
ways of public life, men think that it is not only safe 
but justifiable and profitable for them to set aside the 
fundamental qualities of true manhood. That is the 
reason why, when they are cut down, they never rise 
again. 

We honor great men; but it does not take much to 
make a great man in a community where there are 
newspapers. Great men have a campaign; great men 
have one term in Congress; great men have a five 
years’ or a ten years’ career in the State Legislature; 
and great men think themselves to be immovably 
great; but many great men fall, and once falling, 
never rise again. 

It does not hurt some things to fall. The elastic 
ball, when it falls, springs up again; the solid metal, 
when it falls, may not spring up, but it is solid yet; 
but find me an apple that, though fair of skin, is rot- 
ten at the core, and let that once fall, and what be- 
comes of it? However tempting it looks, when the 
shaking hand once touches it, and it falls, shall it rise 
again? 

Suppose, as an application of this discourse, I should 
persuade some of you to try this way of life? Suppose 
I should persuade the maiden, no longer to guile, no 
longer to elegant indirections, no longer to the most 
exquisite and winning wiles and craft, but to sim- 
plicity and to truth. Is there anything that makes 
the virtuous matron a noble pattern of womanhood 
more than this—she always speaks the truth ? 

“My wife,” said a man to me, “needs no memory. 
No matter what she says to-day, she need not trouble 
herself to think what she said yesterday or the day 
before. It was true then, and it is true now.” The 
old proverb is, ‘‘ Liars should have long memories;’’ 
but no man ever had a memory so long and deft as to 
make consistent a long thread of indirections that 
multiply themselves indefinitely. There is no ideal 
like that of a reliable character. There is nothing so 
venerable and noble as a man who is true, who means 
truth, and who casts upon every one the atmosphere 
of truth. It is better a thousand-fold than the best 
devices, or than the cunningest quips and quirks. It 
is essentially noble. It is of God, and God-like, and in 
the great battle of life, where so many go down cor- 
rupted for want of good morals, a young man can 
take no shield better than the truth, the love of it, 
and the purpose to stand by it, swearing fidelity to it, 
and taking evil report as on the way to final good 
report. This is the very best equipment a man can 
have so far as his success among men is concerned. 

It takes alittle longer to build on truth and morality. 
He that builds on these qualities builds so much 
deeper, and builds with so much more ease, that it 
takes more time; but once built, truth and rectitude 
stand. They who are too much ina hurry; they who 
do not believe that truth is necessary; they who are 
conceited and very venturesome; they who think that 
they can, by indirections and glittering insincerities, 
and cunning devices, win success, and stand therein— 
they, like the fool, rush on and perish. 

For your own happiness’ sake, for the love of those 
who surround you, for the respect which, first or last, 
every man longs for in the community in which he 
dwells, for the noble a~d honorable old age to which 
you look forward, and for your hope in God, I com- 
mend you to sincerity, to fidelity, to honor, and to 
truth. Pure and unspotted, stand on the truth; and 
in the hour of emergency tbe truth shall stand by you, 
and repay you a thousand-fold. 
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FROM THE AUG UST MONTHLIES. 
A SCESS INTHE COLISEUM. 
[From “ A Moonlight Visit to the Coliseum” by T. Augustus Trol- 
lope, in Lippincott’s.] 
HE attention of all of them is attracted to a sort 
of procession which is seen entering the area from under 
the dark archway far below. The figures which compose it 
are invisible in the darkness, but become more distinctly clear 
in the moonlight as they emerge from it into the central 
space. Two men, apparently servants, walk first; then come 
a couple of priests in their cassocks and large ecclesiastical 
cloaks; and these are followed by an old and venerable-look- 
ing man, whom the red band on his broad triangular hat and 
the large gold cross shining conspicuously on his breast show 
to bea bishop. Two other priests and two more attendants 
follow him ; and behind them troop a motley throng of some 
twenty or thirty individuals, mostly of the “ street-Arab”’ 
class. The bishop and his attendant priests walk slowly and 
with mournful step, and*with their heads bowed down on 
their breasts, with the air of men oppressed by the most pro- 
found grief. Slowly the little procession advances to the 
exact center of the area—to the spot from which the huge 
crucifix which had stood there for so many centuries has re- 
cently been removed. There they all kneel down on the bare 
earth, and so remain in silent prayer apparently for some 
minutes. Then the bishop rises, and all the rest follow his 
example, while one of the attendants draws forth what ap- 
pears to be a large handkerchief and spreads it on the ground. 
The bishop draws himself up to his full height—he is a tall, 
gaunt-looking old man—and raising his eyes and face, which 
the party above can see gleaming white in the moonlight, to 
heaven, and stretching out both his arms to their full extent, 
seems to be speaking in an impassioned manner. Of course 
his words, and even the faintest sound of them, are inaudible 
at the height above him at which our friends are standing, 
but from the papers on the following day, which were all 
more or less full of the singular scene of which they chanced 
to be witnesses, they learned that he was a French bishop, 
and that his words had been a violent denunciation of the 
“ usurping” government which in the pride of its triumphant 
impiety had dared to desecrate that venerated scene of so 
many Christian martyrdoms by the removal of the sacred 
symbol which had so long hallowed the spot in the eyes of all 
the nations of the earth. 

His attendants and companions meantime stand around 
with bowed heads and faces bent toward the ground, while 
the outer circle, composed of the ragamuffins who hati fol- 
lowed them, begins to show signs of a disposition to become 
turbulent. The bishop, having brought his tirade to a con- 
clusion, once more bends down and with his own reverend 
hands begins scraping together a quantity of earth from the 
spot where the cross had stood, and shoveling it into the hand- 
kerchief. Having thus secured this portion of the holy soil 
which has, as he pictures to himself, been moistened by the 
blood and mixed with the ashes of uncounted martyrs to the 
faith—though in fact many a foot of rubbish and dust and 
decayed vegetable matter must have long since covered with 
a less hallowed stratum the ground his imagination makes 
venerable to him—he again raises himself, and is evidently 
about to begin a new oration, when a police agent with a 
couple of followers steps up to himand is unmistakably inti- 
mating to him to depart. 

Whatis said on either side is, as has been hinted, inaudible to 
our friends. But they learned on the morrow that the police 
agent had told the right reverend prelate that he must quit 
the Coliseum. ‘ What!” says he, speaking in French, which 
the police agent is perfectly well able to understand—probably 
he has been selected and sent there for the express purpose— 
““what! is the Coliseum open to every idle visitor who chooses 
to make it a lounging-place, and forbidden only to those who 
come to pray? Is it not enough to have desecrated—” 

“It will be better that you go home quietly, monsignore,”’ 
rejoins the police agent civilly. 

“T am forbidden, then, to pray ?” 

“Not forbidden to pray, Your Reverence, but forbidden to 
make a disturbance. Look at these people who have followed 
you! Weshall have something disagreeable if you continue 
here. You must leave the building.” 

So the bishop, protesting, denouncing and very angry, but 
carrying his handkerchief full of sacred earth with him, 
retires. 

A STORY OF MONTESQUIEU. 
(From an article on “ Madame du Deffand ” in the Cathotic World.) 


He was in the habit of visiting Marseilles to see his 
sister, Mme, d’Héricourt, who resided there. During one of 
these visits he happened one evening to be lounging on the 
quay ; the weather was sultry, and it occurred to Montesquieu 
that he would take a boat, and havea row on thesea, His 
attention was drawn to a young man who was looking out for 
acustomer. He hailed him, and gotin. As soon as they were 
out a little at sea, Montesquieu perceived that his boatman 
was a novice at the work, and rowed with difficulty. He 
questioned him, and learned that he was, in truth, a jeweler 
by trade, and a boatman only on Sundays and holidays, in 
order to gain a trifle towards helping his mother and sisters, 
who were working to procure 4,000 crowns to ransom his 
father, who was a prisoner at Tetuan. Montesquieu was 
deeply touched by the story. He made a resolution on the 
spot, but said nothing. Before landing, however, he got from 
the boatman his father’s name and the name of his master. 
On parting, he handed him his purse, and walked away rap- 
idly; great was the delight of the young man, on opening it, 
to find that it contained sixteen golden louis. 

Six weeks after this the captive suddenly appeared in the 
midst of his wife and children. He saw, by the astonishment 
mingled with their joy, that it was not to them he owed his 
liberation; but the surprise and gratitude of all were in- 
creased on his telling them that not only was his ransom paid, 
but likewise his voyage home and his clothing; and over and 
above this, a sum of fifty louis d’or had been handed to him 
on starting. The young boatman nosooner heard this fairy 
tale than he bethought him of the generous stranger who had 
presented him the purse and expressed such sympathy on 
hearing of his sorrow. He determined to seek him. For two 
years he did so, but in vain. The name of the benefactor to 
whom he and his owed such a sweet and magnificent debt of 
gratitude remained an impenetrable mystery. At last one 
day, while walking in the streets of Paris, he suddenly en- 
countered Montesquieu face to face; the young man fell 
upon bis knees, kissed the hand of his benefactor, and en- 





treated him to come with him to the home he had blessed, and 
witness the joy that he had brought back to a desolate family. 
But Montesquieu feigned ignorance and surprise, declared he 
knew nothing of what the young man was talking about, and 
at last, wrenching his hand away abruptly, he disappeared in 
the crowd, nor did his pursuer succeed in finding him again. 

This action would never have been discovered had not Mon- 
tesquieu’s executor found among his papers a memorandum 
in his own handwriting, stating that he had sent 7,500 francs 
to Mr. Main, an English banker at Cadiz; on the latter being 
applied to for information, he replied that he had given that 
sum, by the order of M. de Montesquieu, for the ransom of a 
man named Robert, a Marseillais, detained asa slave at Tet- 
uan. Inquiries were set on foot, and the Robert family told 
the rest. 


DEGRADATION OF THE ENGLISH PEASANTS. 


(From an article on “ English Land and English Peasants,” by 
George M. Towle, in Harper’s.) 

The “ hind” or serf of the English soil has hitherto 
been the very dullest, most stolid, ignorant, and torpid 
of all specimens of human nature; but at last he has been 
aroused to self-assertion. The great strike of two years ago 
began in “England’s garden,’ the fairest and richest of the 
English shires, where, ‘‘as you ride along the ever-famous 
highway between Coventry and Warwick, abundance seems 
written all over the fecund earth, laboring under its lavish 
crops, and adorned by its beautiful hedge-rows and oaken 
avenues.” But in the midst of all this plenty the peasant is 
half starved; in the most warmly cozy of English landscapes 
he is half frozen; amidst a universal growth and prosperity 
he alone grows not, but remains stunted amidst an arid exist- 
ence, cut off apparently from all prospect of either material 
or moral advancement. . . . The four great evils under 
which the English peasants in every shire have long been op- 
pressed are lack of good food, lackeof healthful and de- 
cent habitations, lack of adequate wages, and lack of educa- 
tion. . . . A moment’s consideration of actual figures 
indicates the inadequacy of wages. In the southern counties, 
such as Dorset, Hampshire, Devon and Somerset, the wages 
of the peasant range from nine to twelve shillings a week 
($225 to $3). In the eastern shires, such as Cambridge, Suffolk, 
Essex and Huntingdon, they range from twelve to fourteen 
or fifteen shillings ($3 to $350 or $375). The recent great 
look-out” in Eastern England was caused by the demand of 
the peasants for fourteen instead of thirteen shillings. In the 
northern shires—York, Lincoln, Cumberland, Westmoreland, 
Durham—the wages range from fourteen shillings to one 
pound ($3 50 to $5). Thus the very highest wages in that part 
of the country where farm labor is most stalwart and most 
healthy consist of sixty to seventy-five cents a day, while in 
the great fruit, dairy, and garden produce counties the hind 
has to subsist as he may on forty or fifty cents a day. The 
period of daily work averages about twelve hours, though at 
certain seasons this widens to fourteen and fifteen hours. . . 
Besides their regular wages the peasants are provided, either 
by the great landlord directly or by the tenant farmer, with 
what are very picturesquely called “ cottages.’”’ We have a 
pleasantly romantic idea of the English rural cottage. Its 
thatched and moss-hung roof, its clambering woodbine and 
honeysuckle, its venerable age, its cozy nestling among the 
rich dark green foliage, gratify the eye and fascinate the 
fancy. The reality is a sad and suggestive contradiction to 
all this. Spitalfields and the Seven Dials, the New Road and 
Smithfield, slums of overcrowded London, are not more reek- 
ing with disease, or with moral pestilences, than the wretched 
hamlets, in the midst of exquisite landscapes, of the English 
hinds. . . . The peasant has been doomed not only to 
ignorance himself, but to see his children grow up in an igno- 
rance.as dense and hopeless as his own. The squire and 
farmer have been in the habit of regarding education, as ap- 
plied at least to peasants, as an interloper, a conspirator, and 
a@nuisance. When, a year or two ago, the new system of na- 
tional education was established, by which each locality was 
permitted to elect a school board or not as it chose, in the 
farming districts school boards were almost invariably voted 
down by large majorities; and to-day the boon of universal 
and free education, made permissive by Parliament, is re- 
jected in those places where the rural magnates and the 
established clergy possess the dominant influence. “It is im- 
possible,” says an English writer, *‘to exaggerate the ignorance 
in which the peasants live and move and have their being. 
As they work in the fields, the external world has some hold 
upon them through the medium of their senses; but to aH 
the higher exercises of intellect they are perfect strangers. 
You can not address one of them without being at once pain- 
fully struck with the intellectual darkness which enshrouds 
him. There is in general neither speculation in his eyes nor 
intelligence in his countenance ; the whole expression is more 
that of an animal thana man. Education has advanced him 
but little beyond the position which he occupied in the days 
of William the Norman. The farm laborer has scarcely par- 
ticipated at allin the improvement of his brethren. As he 
was generations gone by he is now—a physical scandal, a 
moral enigma, an intellectual cataleptic.’”’ The average age 
at which the peasant children attend the primary schools is 
constantly sinking. Most of them leave school to begin their 
long and weary life of drudgery at nine years of age. They 
leave it with a blundering knowledge of reading and writing. 
“Many of them are instructed by poor ignorant women, who 
just know how to read, write and cipher.” As a matter of 
fact, a large majority of the English peasantry do not read 
or write. 

A BETTER TIME COMING. 
(From the same.] 


Such was the state of the rural society, such the de- 
gree of the wealth of the few and of the poverty of the 
many, when the sudden, unexpected, and wide-spread upris- 
ing of the down-trodden peasants took place. Whata change 
has already been wrought by the sequel of that event! A 
year ago but six English counties had agricultural unions; 
now there is no county without its county union in England 
and Wales, and but three or four in Scotland. A national 
agricultural union was formed, with its headquarters in Lon- 
don, in the summer of 1873, and Joseph Arch was made, and 
still continues, its president. This union is provided with 
funds to aid the strikers in the country; and from it is con- 
stantly proceeding an inspiration to the peasants to con- 
tinue their course of self-assertion. It is said that, whereas 
&@ year ago there were scarcely fifty thousand peasants be- 
longing to the unions, there are now more than two hundred 
and fifty thousand—more than one-fourth, probably, of all 
the adult male peasants in Great Britain. These combina- 





tions, besides giving a new hope and purpose to the peasants 
of elevating their physical condition, have fulfilled and are 
fulfilling three practical collateral projects, all bearing direct- 
ly upon the peasants’ welfare. Clubs have been formed for 
the recreation of the rustics, supplied with games, papers, in 
some instances with gymnasia, where occasional lectures, 
readings, and exhibitions are given. These have already pro- 
duced excellent results in diverting the peasants from the 
village gin-shops, and awakening self-respect and a desire for 
knowledge. The second collateral result has been the organ- 
ization of a system of interemigration in England itself. 
Laborers have been transferred from shires where there was 
an excess of hands to shires where labor was in demand. In 
some cases agricultural hinds have transferred their calling 
to the northern factories, thus ranging themselves with the 
artisans. The third result has been the increase of emigra- 
tion from the shires abroad, especially to Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and other English colonies. The peasant is fa- 
mous for his stubborn adherence to the soil where he has 
lived and where his fathers have lived before bim; but hun- 
dreds have been induced to “ pull up stakes” and cross the 
seas in quest of new homes and a good opportunity to rise. 

But their condition at home is already notably improved, 
thanks to their own tardy but at last vigorous action. High- 
er wages have been forced from the squires and farmers in 
many localities. The more humane landlords, their attention 
having been called to the wretched condition of the cottages 
on their estates, which, likely enough, they have themselves 
never seen, are heard of here and there pulling them down 
and erecting neat plastered huts. Politically the peasant has 
before him a hopeful future. The ballot is now the law of 
England, and the ballot means the protection of the unham- 
pered right of the dependent classes to vote as they please. 
The uprising of the peasants has, moreover, created an agi- 
tation to extend household suffrage, which now applies only 
to the towns and boroughs, to the counties. If this extension 
of electoral rights is accomplished, as it is certainly destined 
to be before many years, every peasant, though he may live 
in a hovel, will be able to vote in secret. Thus a political 
force will be called into action which will, unless the landed 
interest takes time by the forelock, and courageously abol- 
ishes the system of serfdom that now exists, be thrown into 
the scale against the immunities and privileges of landed pro- 
prietorship. Such a conflict must be no less bitter than that 
which has raged for years between the capitalists and arti- 
sans of the industrial towns, and will be far more serious in 
its results upon the English social and political system. The 
peasant brain is slow to receive new ideas; but an idea once 
lodged in their hard skulls is lodged there for a long 
sojourn. 

LIFE IN CAMP. 
{From an article on “ Camp-Cure,” by 8. Weir Mitcheil, in Lippin- 
cott’s.] 

There is a strange charm for the dweller in town in 
living awhile hand in hand with Nature all day long—in 
watching her gradual changes, the birth of morning, the sun- 
rise newly dressed each day, the fading twilight, the growth 
of storms, the loveliness of form and color in wood or wave, 
—all delightful, and ever more so when the camp circle 
chances to possess an artist or two, and enough of science to 
weight the talk a little at times. It is well also to have al- 
ways some little purpose in the wood besides mere pleasure. 
Some men like the gun and the rod; I prefer the latter, but I 
have friends who find unceasing pleasure in their pursuit of 
botany. Photography would be the best of wood-pursuits if 
only it involved less cumbrous baggage; but for those who 
sketch, that isa surpassing gain. A book or two of geology 
is also desirable, and I have found it convenient and agree- 
able to carry in a small case a compass and barometer and a 
minimum thermometer, and, if possible, asimple microscope. 
All these little aids help to pass away the hours which noth- 
ing can make heavy or wearisome. I may add another hint: 
too few of us sketch, and, as I do not, I have always carried a 
notebook, in which I have found great delight, not merely in 
noting the day’s pursuits, but in sketching with the ‘pencil 
in words the scenes through which I have passed. It isa 
capital exercise, and it is curious to see how, when you sit 
down and try to put in words just what you see before you, 
it fixes the landscape forever in your memory. 

While speaking of men’s ways in camp, I should not neg- 
lect to say how much of its enjoyment comes of the contact 
with the guides, woodmen, and trappers, and the simple- 
minded, manly folk who live on the outposts of civilization— 
“the lords of the axe and the rifle.” One friend at least who 
may read this paper will recall our guide at the Pictured 
Rocks—a gnarled, rugged old fellow, by turns a lumberman 
on the wild Madawaska, a beaver-hunter who believed in 
beavers more than in men, a sergeant in Berdan’s Sharp- 
shooters, and now lake-sailor, guide, and hunter—a keen eye 
with the rifle, gallant and cool in storms on the lake, a capital 
cook, and endlessly merry and full of good talk over the 
camp-fire at night. He will recall, too, Mr. S—, our guide 
on the north shore, with his keen scent of the profitable pine- 
tree, his amazing certainty as a wood-guide, and his quaint 
tales of “ finds” among the pine woods or of mineral wealth 
on the shores of lake and river. The forests of Maine are 
full of the finest specimens of such men ; nor do I know any 
better thing than to float down the lovely Allegash with Dan 
Kennedy, guide and woodman, in the stern of the canoe, and 
to hear with the plash of his paddle his clever chat of moose 
and bear and lumbering and the ways of fish, and scornful 
talk of “ Kanucks”’ and “ Injins.”’ 

I do not wish or pretend to give directions as to the needed 
outfit for camp-life, which may be better learned from any 
of the many books which describe the fishing in North Amer- 
ica. There are, however, one or two things which, as a physi- 
cian pointing out a too-little-used means of health-getting, 1 
cannot afford to pass over, since in the books alluded to they 
are scarcely mentioned. As regards clothing, never go into 
the woods without flannel garments. It is well, no matter 
how cool it be, to partially undress at night, relying upon a 
rubber blanket beneath, and two good woolen blankets, one 
over and one under you, for warmth. A caoutchouc pillow 
is also a great gain, both as a head-rest at night and to sit on 
in the daytime, especially in a boat or canoe. It is well also 
to make it a rule ef the party, no matter how cold be the 
water, to bathe daily. In fishing-camps generally there is 
some neglect of cleanliness—the débris of meals Jeft about 
and lack of care in daily airing the blankets. It is wise, there- 
fore, to shift the tents every three or four days to new ground 

—a precaution which is rarely used, and should never be neg- 
lected. 
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Farm and Garden, 


CITY HORTICULTURE. 

HERE must be in this city hundreds and hun- 
dreds of acres which ought to be bearing flowers 

and doing their part for the civilization of the inhabi- 
tants. We do not refer merely to the back-yards of 
houses. These in many cases are so constantly in use 
that the setting apart of a strip ora corner for flowers 
is well nigh impossible. There are in front of many 
houses, even in the poorer parts of the city, little 
patches of earth, with straggling tufts of grass which, 
with a few winutes of care each day, might be made 
into miniature gardens. Of course the street Arab and 
his predatory congeners would not at first suffer a 
flower to open, but that merely proves what the flower 
mission people have so often told us, that there isa 
positive rage for flowers even among the ragged little 
outcasts of the streets. Practically, however, it is per- 
haps impossible to begin with those quarters where 
little respect is shown to front door yards. This is an 
innovation which must begin in the more respectable, 
not to say more fashionable streets. The World lately 
published an editorial on this subject in which it said: 

That numerous class amongst us who have visited the En- 
glish University towns, and threaded the quaint courts and 
quadrangles of the colleges, cannot have failed to be struck 
with the exquisite manner in which every tiny plot is turned 
to account, and what would otherwise be unsightly areas 
rendered charming by neatly kept grass and beatiful trailing 
plants embracing the venerable walls. Probably most of us 
have experienced when pacing an arid pavement under a 
beating sun the relief occasioned by suddenly happening on 
a little oasis of greenery which the eye catches in the rear of 
a house, and if that house be one of entertainment this has 
not improbably induced us to make further acquaintance 
with it, simply through the charms which suggest that rus in 
urbe so delightful in summer. There isin New York an un- 
usually large scope for miniature gardens. Very many houses 
have a few square yards of space in frontof them which 
might be applied to such purpose with the result of convert- 
ing what is now sombre stone into refreshing verdure. . . 
. There isa gratifying increase, this year, in the number of 
flowers in windows, and in some cases, the dullness of a whole 
street seems relieved by the one house where the bright 
geraniums and the sweet heliotrope are to be seen. In Europe 
the dealers in flowers make arrangements to supply them, in 
pots or jardinieres, at so much a week, and they are changed 
about once a month and replaced by others in flower. Simi- 
lar arrangements could surely be made here. Some of the 
hotels and restaurants have of late gladdened the eye by their 
beautiful little parterres. Delmonico’s gay strip in Four- 
teenth street, and the verdant patches in front of the Bre- 
voort, the Brunswick and others, have done much to enliven 
their surroundings. Nothing could add so much to the ap- 
pearance of New York in summer as an abundance Of shrubs 
and flowers at almost every house, and this we expect to see 
some day if the taste continues to grow as it has done of late 
years. 

Some spots of earth there are so overshadowed by 
walls that flowers can hardly he expected to flourish, 
but even these can be made beautiful by means of 
mosses and ferns. In practice, it isfound that ferns 
grow best in fragments of rock, arranged in any de- 
sired form, and filled in with good light, loamy soil. 
The clefts and ledges of such rock would afford a great 
variety of footholds for innumerable plants. Even 
New Yorkers can secure ample supplies for such a bit 
of greenery at a very slight expense. A walk of half 
a dozen miles into the country in any direction will 
bring one to woods which are full of ferns and climb- 
ing plants which it seems a pity to tear up and remove 
to the uncongenial town. If New Yorkers can so 
easily reach nature’s nurseries, how much easier it 
must be for dwellers in smaller cities to doso! The only 
requisite is the necessary love for plants, and the 
energy to go and get them. 





BALKY HORSES. 


i hee E Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals publishes the following suggestions for 
the treatment of balky horses: 

1. Pat the borse upon the neck ; examine the harness care- 
fully, first on one side and then on the other, speaking en- 
couragingly while doing so; then jump into the wagon and 
give the word go; generally he will obey. 

2. A teamster in Maine says he can start the worst balky 
horse by taking him out of the shafts and making him go 
round in a circle till he is giddy. If the first dance of this sort 
doesn’t cure him, the second will. 

3. To cure a balky horse, simply place your hand over the 
horse’s nose and shut off his wind until he wants to go, and 
then let him go. 

4, The brain of a horse seems to entertain but one idea at a 
time ; therefore continued whipping only confirms his stub- 
born resolve. If you can, by any means, give him a new sub- 
ject to think of, you will generally have no trouble in starting 
him. A simple remedy is to take a couple of turns of stout 
twine around the foreleg, just below the knee, tight enough 
for the horse to feel, and tie in a bow knot. At the first check 
he will generally go dancing off, and after going a short dis- 
tance you can get out and remove the string, to prevent in- 
jury to the tendon in your further drive. 

5. Take the tail of the horse between the hind legs, and tie 
it by a cord to the saddle-girth. 

6. Tie a string around the horse's ear, close to his head. 

These suggestions are ali good, but sometimes none 
of them will work. The fourth one given explains the 
theory on which the rest are based, and is, we think, 
the true theory to adopt in the treatment of such 
horses. The best way, however, is not to have balky 
horses at all. 





New Way TO DELIVER MILK.—A milkman at 
Elmira, N. Y., has introduced a new plan of delivering 
milk. In his wagon are arranged side-racks, contain- 
ing quart and pint bottles filled with pure, fresh milk, 
full measure. These bottles are delivered as required. 
The customer returns the bottles left the day before; 
and no pitchers, pails, bowls, or dishes are necessary. 
Another advantage of this system, especially in warm 
weather, is that each bottle is tightly corked and can 
be laid in a pail or pan of cold water, keeping it fresh 
and sweet, or put away in a cooler, taking up but little 
room. This is the plan suggested by the Boston Asso- 
ciation. The trouble in practice is that people cannot 
be depended upon to clean the jars perfectly after the 
milk is removed. 


DISCOVERY OF GUANO.—Extensive beds of 
guano have been recently discovered in Peru, to the 
south of the Province of Tarapaca. An examination 
of the beds, made by two surveyors, sent out by the 
Central Board of Engineers of Lima, Peru, has brought 
out a report showing that several large beds of guano, 
of excellent quality, exist in that locality. Those 
which have been surveyed, are supposed to contain 
nearly eight million tons; one of them alone con- 
tains five million tons of fine quality. These discov- 
eries not only remove all fear of a present failure 
in the supply of guano, but indicate that there are yet 
other undiscovered beds in existence, which will pro- 
vide a practically inexhaustible supply. 


WATERING MILK.—A conscientious New Hamp- 
shire milkman, who wants his cows to yield plenty of 
milk, but does not like to go to the pump after milk- 
ing, gives them alt the salt they ‘care to eat, and 
allows each to drink all the water she wants,—that is 
generally about six pailfuls a day. The water is made 
tepid in winter. The annual gross receipts from these 
watered cows are $125 apiece, but it costs fifteen or 
twenty cents a day to keep each animal, so that very 
handsome profit must be cut down by $73 or less. That 
is certainly an unobjectionable way of diluting milk. 


A FRENCH horticulturist has perceived that, 
wherever a fruit—a pear, for instance—rested upon 
some branch or other support beneath it, that fruit 
always grew toa large size. The support given to the 
fruit permits the sap vessels of the stem to remain 
open, and the fruit has received abundant nourish- 
ment. Mr. Thomas Meehan made substantially the 
same oqservation some years ago. 
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EXPIRATIONS.—LookK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 








DON’T LOSE THE STORY! 


Renew immediately, and don’t run the risk of hay- 
ing your name taken off, and your paper stopped while 
your own tardiness has made the delay needed to get 
your name on again! Don’t wait to have your paper 
stopped, as it must be promptly on expiration of your 
time. RENEW NOW! 


, 








AGENTS’ COLLECTIONS. 


In every case of an annual subscription, the 
Agent will collect the entire amount due, on delivery 
of the regular printed Publishers’ Certificate guaran- 
teeing the delivery of the paper for one year. If the 
mounted premiums are to be paid for also, it must be 
only upon delivery of them. If frames have been or- 
dered, pay for them only upon delivery. This is a clear 
cash business, and no subscriber need have any cause 
of complaint if he observes the simple rule of not pay- 
ing his money till he has something to show for it. 








AGENTS! AGENTS! 


HE starting off of Mrs. Stowe’s charming new 

serial in our columns is starting up a host of new 
subscribers. Our agents are sending in lists from 
every side. The story and the new premium picture, 
the beautiful Easter Cross, are givipg a splendid im- 
petus to the work. 

We want more agents to push the canvass. Many 
persons are looking and longing for something to 
do these dull times. To all such, we offer immedi- 
ate, simple, agreeable, easy, profitable work, requir- 
ing only honesty, energy, and intelligence. Send 
to us for our circulars and terms to canvassers for our 
paper, and you will see what the work is, and how 
well it pays; take an agency and you will thank us for 
the suggestion, while we shall also profit by your well- 
paid efforts. If you don’t need employment yourself, 
do good by helping some trustworthy and intelligent 
young man or woman to an immediately lucrative oc- 
cupation, which is of itself a benefit to the community. 
Send your application, or suggest to some one else to 
apply to J. B. Ford § Co., either at New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, or San Francisco. 





IMPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS. 


HE circulation of the Christian Union, as is 
now an established fact, is more than twice as 
large as that of the largest of other weekly religious 
newspapers; four or five times as large as the average 
circulation of the fourteen largest in the country; and 
about twelve times as large as the average circulation 
of “ American religious papers” in general; while we 
do not pretend to charge proportionate rates for ad- 
vertising. And when we speak of “circulation,” we 
mean our actual edition for paying subscribers; for 
the Christian Union does not carry a long list of dead 
subscriptions in order to make up a large-looking edi- 
tion, but keeps only a live, paying, real circulation on 
its lists. 

The rigid care exercised to keep out of our columns 
everything of an objectionable character, and to favor 
everything which tends to elevate, or help, or enrich 
the daily life of the Family, makes this paper a favor- 
ite both with families and with advertisers. The 
strongest and the best houses of the country are our 
strongest and best friends. They have tested the value 
of the paper. We are constantly getting from them 
expressions of their appreciation of it. 








CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 


Subscribers should never pay any subscription 
money to any Christian Union agent upon any pre- 
text, unless the agent delivers at the same time the 
premium pictures, and our regular printed form of 
Subscription Certificate, bearing the fac-simile signa- 
ture of the publishers. Money paid without these 
guarantees is at the risk of the subscriber. 








BOUND VOLUMES OF THE PAPER. 


We have Vols. V., VI., and VII. of the Chris- 
tian Union neatly and substantially bownd, and can 
furnish them post-paid at $3.00 cloth, or $5.00 half mo- 
roccp. Vol. VIII. also will be ready very shortly. 








THE NEW PREMIUMS. 
“OUR BOYS; or, THE DINNER, AND THE NAP.” 


HESE are two new and original pictures, 
painted expressly for the subscribers to the 
Christian Union, by Mrs. 8S. ANDERSON, whose mother- 
heart and artist-hand have brightened so many Ameri- 
can homes with those charming Baby-Heads now 
called 
“Our Girls; or, Wide Awake, and Fast Asleep.” 


Either pair of these elegant Picture Premiums 
will be presented to every annual subscriber to the 
Christian Union. (Subscription price $3.) Or the four 
pictures will be presented to every subscriber for Two 
Years. The additional price for mounting and free 
delivery to the subscriber will be 50 cents for each pair. 


“THE LORD IS RISEN:” 
A Beautiful Cross and Flower Piece. 

This has hitherto been presented to every annual 
subscriber to Plymouth Pulpit (Rev. H. W. Beecher’s 
Sermons in weekly pamphlet form). It is now given to 
subscribers to either Plymouth Pulpit or Christian 
Union (subscription price for either periodical, $3.) 
The additional price for mounting and free delivery of 
this premium picture to the subscriber is 50 cents, 
(Size 11}¢x16 inches. Selling price in art-stores #5.) 

RECAPITULATION OF PRICES, 

You can get these Pictures by subscribing as follows: 

1. ErrHER pair, mounted, will be DELIVERED with 
the Christian Union for one year at..........0..0.000. $3 50 
2. Boru pairs, mounted, will be DELIVERED with the 
Christian Union for two years at............ 660. e ee eee 
8. The new CRCss AND FLOWER PIECE Chromo will be 
DELIVERED, mounted, with the Christian Union 
or with Plymouth Pulpit for one year at............. 
4. ErrHer Pair, mounted, and the Cross mounted, will 
be DELIVERED with the Christian Union and Ply- 
mouth Pulpit, both for one year, at........... <hiiee tei 
5. Bot Pairs, mounted, and the Cross mounted, wiil 
be DELIVERED with the Christian Union for two 
years, and Plymouth Pulpit for one year, at.......... 10 00 

OR, 
6. Either The Christian Union or Plymouth Pulpit can 


be had for one year, without premiums, at....... . 3.00 








RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not bé expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp or postal card 
must be enclosed with the remittance, for that purpose. 


In CHANGING AN ADDREsS it is necessary to send the 
OLD as well as NEw address. The change cannot be made un- 
less this is done, and it will be well always to cut from the 
paper the little yellow printed address-label, and paste it on 
the letter of instructions. In order to prevent the loss of 
papers, it will be well to notify the office at least ten days be- 
fore the contemplated change, as the mail lists are prepared 
that much in advance of each issue. 


Notice.—Subscribers for the CHRISTIAN UNION are re- 
quested to pay ne money to an Agent on account of a subscrip- 
tion, until the Agent delivers our Picture-Premium and a certificate 
bearing the fac-simile signature of the Publishers, guaranteeing one 
year’s service of the paper. 



































